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TESTED WAGE AND SALARY 
PROGRAMS 


With the return to a normal labor market, sound. wage and 
salary administration becomes a management “‘must”’ if low- 
cost production is to be achieved! How does the system in 
your plant measure up against successful techniques employed 
by other organizations? Develop the most effective program 
possible with the help of the AMA studies listed below. 





A CASE HISTORY IN SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


Reviews the principles applied and obstacles encountered in a job evaluation 
program. Describes rate-setting procedure for industrial jobs and salaried positions. 
Explains use of the point method in rating and grading. Illustrated with sample 
forms used in the program, this study contains practical suggestions for preparing 
job descriptions, developing bases for rates and grades, setting point ranges for 
salaried positions, and administering the completed plan. 


PERS. 49. PUTTING JOB RATING TO WORK 


Here are the facts that management needs to know to make effective use of job 
rating. Examines the various problems which a company must meet after its jobs 
have been rated. Experts discuss the job classification structure, methods for translat- 
ing grades into wage rates, use of wage incentives, and hiring rates. Describes a 


simplified record system for effecting up-to-the-minute administration and control of 
the system. 


PROD. 159. WAGES AND PRODUCTION COSTS 


Features a timely discussion of the vital relationship between wage scales and 
production. Examines the effects of direct wage incentives on indirect labor costs. 
Outlines an over-all incentive plan which includes premiums for supervisors. Analyzes 
workers’ attitudes toward methods improvements which affect earnings, and presents 
one company’s system for rewarding employees’ cost-cutting innovations. A labor 
spokesman pleads the case for joint g t-union administration of time study. 





O.M. 92. SOUND BASES FOR SALARY STANDARDIZATION 


Discusses job analyses and specifications, job comparison, salary grades, and decen- 
tralized administration of a salary plan for non-operating personnel. Presented in 
detail is one company’s plan for insuring equitable compensation. A battery of 


pertinent questions about salary administration are answered by four authorities in 
that field. 


O.M. 88. EMPLOYEE SELECTION—SALARY ADMINISTRATION 


Outlined in detail is a step-by-step procedure for the scientific ‘‘pricing’ of office 
workers’ jobs on the concrete basis of job definitions rather than job titles. Blueprints 
a tested method for making salary comparisons within the white-collar group. This 
repe:t also features a study of a salary administration plan for factory supervisors 
and technically trained staff personnel. 


The list prices of the above reports are subject to membership discounts. 
To expedite orders and reduce bookkeeping, the Association requests 
your cooperation in sending remittances with orders under $3.00. 
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Practices in Interviewing 


A questionnaire designed 
to secure an up-to-date account of inter- 
viewing practices was recently mailed to 
a large sample of representative companies 
by AMA’s Research and Information 
Bureau. Sixty-five companies completed 
the questionnaire, furnishing in addition 
much helpful information and illustrative 
material. 

Sixty-two of the responding companies 
accord interviews to all applicants who ap- 
pear, regardless of their source, whereas 
only three do not. In 38 of the companies 
studied, preliminary interviews are con- 
ducted in private; 10 companies conduct 
such interviews “at the rail’; six com- 
panies, semi-privately ; and eight companies 
vary their procedures on initial interviews. 
Three companies did not furnish informa- 
tion on this item. The modal duration of 
preliminary interviews ranges from five 
minutes for unskilled workers to 30 
minutes for technical workers, while pre- 
liminary interviews with skilled and cleri- 
cal applicants are most frequently 15 
minutes in length. 

Sixty-four companies conduct final in- 
terviews in private, whereas only one com- 
pany holds such interviews semi-privately. 
As might be expected, the modal duration 
of final interviews is longer than that of 
preliminary interviews: This ranges from 
15 minutes for unskilled workers to 45 
minutes for technical workers, with final 
interviews of skilled and clerical applicants 
most frequently 30 minutes in length. 

Answers to the question, “Do different 
interviewers handle the preliminary and 
final interviews?”, were almost evenly 
divided among the 64 companies respond- 
ing, with 33 replies in the affirmative and 
31 in the negative. 

Thirty-seven companies assign different 
interviewers to interview applicants on 
various levels—e.g., unskilled, skilled, 
clerical and technical—while in the re- 
maining 28 companies no such distinction 
is made. 
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The survey findings will be published in 
detail in Manual of Employment Inter- 
viewing, a new AMA research report now 
being edited for year-end publication. The 
manual will provide a concise exposition 
of working principles and techniques for 
all those called upon to conduct employ- 
ment interviews, and it will enable the 
experienced interviewer to reappraise his 
methods and viewpoints against recom- 
mended practices. Initial distribution will 
be restricted to company members of 


AMA. 
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Supervisors’ Policy Panel 


Supervisors are taking 
an active part in shaping personnel policy 
at the Detroit Edison Company. A new 
group, the Supervisors’ Panel on Person- 
nel Practices, has been established to an- 
alyze and discuss company policies on 
compensation, working conditions, vaca- 
tions, absenteeism, discipline, etc., and to 
recommend the adoption of sound person- 
nel practices. 

The panel and its functions are described 
in the August issue of New Items, a pub- 
lication of Ebasco Services, Inc. : 

“Members of the panel, 12 in all, are 
typical of the men whose everyday job is 
the first-hand supervision of other em- 
ployees. The chairman of the panel is 
the director of employee relations, and 
present members have been chosen from 
the largest departments within the com- 
pany. Members will normally serve for 
one year. When replacements are made, 
they will be made from other departments, 
generally in order of size, and eventually 
all departments will have selected a panel 
member. Members are chosen by secret 
ballot election, with the voting restricted 
to first- and second-line supervision within 
the department or division designated to 
select a panel member. They are ex- 
pected to do their own thinking as typical 
supervisors, and they will not act as repre- 
sentatives of their respective departments. 
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“The panel will not be a part of the 
line organization of the company, and will 
not direct or execute orders. Recom- 
mendations will be made to those who 
are responsible for the approval of com- 
pany policy.” 

wW 


Employment Aid for Returning 
Veterans and War Workers 


Returning veterans and 
displaced war workers who are scientifi- 
cally and professionally qualified and who 
are seeking employment in industry, non- 
profit research institutions, colleges and 
universities are offered the help and the 
extensive resources of the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel.* 
Many veterans plan to return to their 
former employers and need no help. Many 
industries can shift their technical staffs 
from war to peace production. On the 
other hand, a number of plants are not 
able to absorb the staffs formerly engaged 
in war production in their peacetime oper- 
ations. All this adds up to a large amount 
of change and readjustment. Numerous 
statements have been made, apparently on 
good authority, that there are personnel 
shortages in most of the professions. It 
remains for an agency such as the Na- 
tional Roster operating on a nation-wide 
basis to assist professional societies and 
individuals to find employment for all 
those who are rapidly becoming available. 

Separation centers of the Armed Forces 
are cooperating with the National Roster 
to help professionally qualified veterans 
find employment in civil life. Return post- 
cards and application and _ registration 
blanks are provided, and each center will 
be supplied at least every two weeks with 
a current list of positions that are open. 
The placement section of the National 
Roster will send brief statements regard- 
ing applicants to employers who have 
placed job orders with the Roster. In 
order to save time and increase chances 
of placement, these summaries are sent 
at the same time to several different em- 
ployers having identical requirements. 

Technical and professional personnel 
leaving war industries are invited to notify 
* See “A Personnel Census,” PERSONNEL, Septem- 


ber, 1944, p. 66; and “The National Roster Looks 
Ahead,” PERSONNEL, July, 1945, p. 4. 


the National Roster that they are available 
for employment. If any are not already 
registered with the Roster, registration 
blanks will be sent to them promptly on 
request. 

All employers who are not able to retain 
their full staffs and who wish to assist 
those of their professional employees who 
are leaving are asked to advise these indi- 
viduals to ask aid of the Roster. Em- 
ployers who are in need of additional 
personnel should send to the Roster de- 
scriptions of the positions which they wish 
to fill, together with detailed requirements 
as to age, extent of education, and amoun 
and nature of experience. 

Professional and technical societies that 
are engaged in organized efforts to place 
members of their professions are privi- 
leged to ask the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Roster. 

The Roster is prepared to undertake 
placement in practically all professional 
fields except in elementary and high school 
teaching, and does not restrict its help to 
the fields in which it maintains its registry. 
Vocational counselors and others interested 
in obtaining vocational information will 
find helpful data in the “Handbooks of 
Descriptions of Specialized Fields” which 
the Roster is now making available for 
public distribution through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office. For titles and prices, ad- 
dress the Roster. 

The address is: National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 1006 
U Street, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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Supervisory Pay Differential 
Policies 


W hile the importance 
of proper pay differentials among various 
levels of supervision and between foremeir 
and the rank and file is receiving increas- 
ing recognition from management, com- 
panies with formal differential policies 
seem to be in the minority. To the scat- 
tered material on the subject* should be 
added the findings of a recent survey by the 
Automotive Council for War Production. 


* Recent data on supervisory pay differentials may 
be found in AMA’s Research Report No. 7, The 
Development of Foremen in Management; and in 
PERSONNEL, July, 1945, p. 4. 
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The Council’s survey covered 11 com- 
panies employing 680,000 wage earners and 
29,045 first-line supervisors. Though the 
sample is small, the Council points out 
that the replies typify the practices in 
effect in the 157 plants of all sizes which 
these multi-plant organizations operate. 

While about half the respondents stated 
that they had a definite policy or formula 
to maintain a minimum differential be- 
tween the salaries of first- and second-line 
supervisors and their subordinates, only 
three companies had reduced their plans 
to writing. The three formal policy state- 
ments are reproduced below: 

Company A—‘“Salaried foremen who 
have occupied a supervisory position for 
more than three months shall in no case 
receive a salary less than 125 per cent of 
the earnings of the highest hourly-rate 
occupational group (exclusive of tech- 
nicians and specialists) under their super- 
vision, calculated on the basis of a 40-hour 
workweek.” 

Company B—AIl factory supervision is 
paid on a salary basis. Differentials are 
maintained by following this schedule: 


Asst. Foreman .........e00+ $15-$35 per mo. 
Over earnings* of highest-paid operator, but 
not less than leader or job rica 

BREE LU deetecbivecewends 25—$50 A sad mo. 
Over earnings* of highest- sat Asst. Foreman 

Foreman without Asst. Fore- 

men under their jurisdiction. -$50-$85 per mo. 
Over earnings* of highest-paid operator, but 
not less than leader or job setter 

Gen’! Foreman and Asst. Gen’l 


WN: 5h Shoah ec tccecaeued 0-—$100 per mo. 
Above earnings* of highest-paid Asst. Fore- 
men 


Gen’l Foreman and Asst. Gen’l 
Foreman, without Asst. Fore- 
men under their jurisdiction. .$25-—$75 per mo. 
Above earnings* of highest-paid Foremen 
* Earnings: Based on 48-hour workweek. 
Company C—Maintains differentials by 
adhering to the following schedule: 


Men Minimum 
Super- _ Hourly 

Classification vised Di, ean 

Job foreman, petanty 30 15¢ to 25¢ 
. Shift division foreman. . 60 30¢ 
Divison foreman ........ 90 40¢ 
General shift foreman.... 120 50¢ 
Assistant general foreman. 150 55¢ 
General foreman ......... 150 60¢ 


* EMPLOYEES of Schenley Distillers 
Corporation now serving in the armed 
forces who were with the company before 
March 16, 1940, receive military benefits 
equaling one-fourth of their peacetime 
salaries up to a maximum monthly benefit 
of $104.—Dun’s Review 5/45 
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Absence Compensation Policy 


Management generally pays 
salaried employees during involuntary ab- 
sences due to illness, deaths, and other 
causes. Many companies have extended 
such payment to cover causes within the 
employees’ control. The Office Manage- 
ment Association of Chicago recently sur- 
veyed a group of its members on this sub- 
ject. The following information is based 
upon the replies of 49 companies, employ- 
ing from 32 to 4,000 workers: 


Forty-one per cent reported that their 
employees become eligible for absence com- 
pensation on the date of their employment. 
Service requirements of other reporting 
companies were: 7 per cent—one month; 
18 per cent—three months; 30 per cent— 
six months; 4 per cent—one year. 

Seventy-three per cent of the respondents 
pay full salary for the compensable periods 
of absence; 5 per cent pay two-thirds of 
normal salary; 11 per cent pay half-salary; 


-and 11 per cent report that amounts vary 


according to rank of employees. 


Asked whether compensation rates are 
increased for employees with longer serv- 
ice, those companies which do not pay full 
salary for all compensable periods of ab- 
sence replied as follows: 20 per cent pay 
75 per cent of salary after six months’ 
service; 40 per cent pay full salary after 
five years’ service; and 40 per cent report 
that amounts vary according to rank of 
employees. 

There appears to be less uniformity as 
to the maximum number of weeks per year 
covered by compensation. Five per cent 
of the reporting companies pay compen- 
sation to a maximum of one week each 
year; 33 per cent, two weeks; 10 per cent, 
three weeks; 10 per cent, six weeks; 5 per 
cent, 10 weeks; 10 per cent, 13 weeks; 5 
per cent, 15 weeks; 5 per cent, 26 weeks. 
Five per cent pay compensation for the 
entire absence, regardless of length, and 
12 per cent vary their coverage according 
to the positions of the employees. 


All reporting firms pay compensation for 
employee illnesses. Ninety-six per cent pay 


compensation for absence due to a deatl. 
in employee’s immediate family; 80 per 
cent, for absence due to jury service; 72 
per cent, for illness in employee’s immedi- 
ate family; 70 per cent, wedding of em- 
ployee; 39 per cent, personal business. 


we 
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Vacations for Returned 
Servicemen 


A recent survey 
by the Conference Board,* covering 83 
representative companies, indicates that 
many organizations have formulated spe- 
cial vacation policies for returning veterans. 
These provide more liberal vacation privi- 
leges for returning veterans than for regu- 
lar employees. 

Sixty-one of the companies, or 73.5 per 
cent, have an established policy for grant- 
ing vacations to returning servicemen. 
Among the companies answering “yes,” 
one requires the veteran to have five or 
more years’ seniority, including military 
service; one specifies that its policy is in 
effect for the union-contract year only; 
and another requires a trial work period 
to be completed before vacation eligibility 
based on service seniority is authorized. 
Still another requires a veteran to have 
been employed one year prior to entering 
the service. Among companies answering 
“no,” one considers each case individually, 
and another has a union contract which 
stipulates a vacation only after a service- 
man has been reemployed a year. A com- 
pany which shuts down its factory for two 
weeks in July to give a vacation to all em- 
ployees grants one week’s pay to veterans 
with six months’ prior service and two 
weeks’ pay to veterans with 12 months’ 
prior service. Another company provides 
for veterans by means of a long-estab- 
lished policy pertaining to extended leaves 
of absence. 

Among the sixty-one companies, there 
is considerable variation in both the 
amount of vacation allowed during the 
first year of return and the requirements 
to be met before the vacation is granted. 
Fifty-six companies indicate that they 
grant a returned serviceman a full vaca- 
tion, providing certain requirgments are 
met. These are broken down as “follows: 

No. 


Conditions Companies 
Veteran must return before end 

of vacation period .......... 26 
Veteran must return before end 

of calendar or vacation year... 14 
Veteran must work specified 

period of time after return.... 
Companies with other plans..... 5 


None of the reporting companies indi- 

* Survey results reported here are quoted from 
The Conference Board Management Record, Sep- 
tember, 1945, 


cates any differentiation between wage 
earners and salaried employees in granting 
vacation benefits to returned servicemen. 
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The Qualified Personnel Director 


That many candidates 
for personnel positions are sadly lacking 
in the basic qualifications for the profes- 
sion became increasingly evident during 
the war years. Some applicants failed to 
measure up to the personal attributes and 
professional attitudes required; others ap- 
peared ignorant of the educational back- 
ground and experience which are desirable. 

What college curriculum should the 
young man or woman aspiring to the per- 
sonnel field pursue? What training and 
experience will he need before he can 
consider himself a qualified personnel man? 

It is difficult to prescribe absolute or in- 
flexible requirements of specialized educa- 
tion, training and experience for personnel 
work. However, the broad pattern of a 
desirable background may be outlined: 


1. Regardless of the extent of the candidate’s 
formal education, he should have com- 
pleted at least a few courses bearing di- 
rectly on personnel work. Basic prepara- 
tion for a personnel position should 
include some training in psychology (pri- 
marily abnormal, industrial and _ social), 
labor problems, labor legislation, sociology, 
statistics, econgmics, personnel administra- 
tion, and generab management. Personnel 
practice off an advanced nature requires 

familiarity with the specific techniques in- 

» ‘volved in interviewing, employment test- 
ing, personnel record-keeping and personnel 
research. In the modern personnel setup 
a further knowledge of the techniques of 
job analysis and evaluation, merit rating, 
and collective bargaining is daily growing 
in importance. 

2. Previous industrial or business experience 
in the ranks and in an executive capacity 
is valuable in developing an understanding 
of the problems of general management as 
well as a realistic attitude toward person- 
nel problems. (Some personnel executives 
also cite experience in teaching, vocational 
guidance, educational personnel work, and 
social work as providing a good background 
for specialization in industrial personnel 
work.) 

3. A period of apprenticeship in a personnel 
department supervised by an able executive 
is especially advantageous in developing 
the requir insight into human relations 
and sound concepts of personnel practice. 

4. Most valuable is a record of successful or- 
ganization and development of a personnel 
program for one or more companies. 


These specifications are discussed in 
AMA’s Reseatch Report No. 4 (How to 
Establish and Maintain a Personnel De- 
partment)* which provides essential back- 
ground material for the young person em- 
barking on a personnel career. 


* Price to members, $1.50; non-members, $2.25, 








BUILDING A DEMOCRATIC WORK GROUP 


By LELAND P. BRADFORD 
Director, Adult Education Service 
National Education Association 


and 
RONALD LIPPITT* 
Acting Chief of Training 
Federal Security Agency 


Supervisors who can develop democratic work teams by encouraging their 
employees to participate in supervision have few production and morale 
problems. In the autocratic work atmosphere, on the other hand, production 
suffers because the employee’s basic need for “belongingness” is blocked. 
The following article examines the reactions of work groups to certain types 
of supervision, and analyzes the resulting differences in group personalities. 
Positive steps which must be taken to develop democratic working relations 
and successful group production are outlined in detail. 


RACTICALLY everyone in America would readily agree that he believes 
in democracy, though in almost the same breath many would say, “. 
but this is a factory [or office] and we have to get the work out.” 

Chis tragically curious contrast of beliefs symbolizes the confusions, in- 
abilities, and lack of knowledge which prevent most supervisors from develop- 
ing efficient work groups. Dominating, autocratic control is the technique of 
ignorance and inability to lead in industry and business—and disastrous in 
the end. Just as democracy is a more civilized method of leadership in govern- 
ment, so it is, equally, with other groups. But democratic leadership demands 
skill and knowledge> 

Efficient group leadership must be based on understanding of the dynamics 
of group growth and action. Qyccessful groups seldom grow haphazardly. 
It is only as supervisory training develops efficient group leaders that high 
production, employee development, and good morale will be the rule instead of 
the exception» 

Any efficient work group, whether in an industrial establishment or an 
office, is more than a collection of individuals. It has a personality and a unity 
that grows and changes according to the pressure upon it. Whatever the 
supervisor does has an effect not only on the individual but also on the group 
as a whole. To an extent greater than usually realized, the personality and 
efficiency of a work group depend upon the supervisor. It is important to 
note that frequently supervisors’ actions, correct for the individual, prevent 
rather than develop work efficiency of the gro 

It is unfortunate that the majority of books and articles on supervision 
and group leadership have laid almost their entire stress upon the techniques 
of group leadership and but little emphasis upon understanding the causes of 
varying degrees of group productivity and morale resulting from different 
patterns of leadership. <By so doing they have failed to underscore for the 
potential leader or supervisor the cardinal principle that group efficiency must 


* On leave from the Research Center for Group Dynamics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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always be a joint responsibility of leader and group and that only through the 
interactive participation of both in leadership does such efficient production 
result, They have turned the attention of the supervisor only toward what 
he does and not toward the effects of his actions on what the group does. This 
has resulted in an overemphasis upon dominance and submission, whereas 
the basis of any truly efficient group is joint responsibility, participation and 
recognition. 

Increasingly will supervision be the responsibility of the entire group. 
The day of sharp distinction between the leader and the led must gradually 
disappear if high production and harmonious working relations are to be 
attained: This means that the responsibility of supervision is to lead and 
develop the members of the work group so that they may share in the super- 
‘Vision of the group. This does not mean the disappearance of the supervisor ; 
rather, it increases his importance as the central figure in group productivity. 

To appreciate the importance for productivity of the group spirit of 
employees, it is desirable to examine certain types of supervision and the 
resultant group personalities. Four of such types follow. 


I. THE HARDBOILED AUTOCRAT 


Characteristics. This is the supervisor who believes that he must con- 
stantly check up on everyone to keep up production. He gives the orders and 
employees carry them out. He believes that the only way to get conscientious 
performance is to expect and secure discipline and immediate acceptance of 
all orders. -He is careful not to spoil the employee with. too much praise, 
believing that because the employee is paid to work he needs nothing else. 
It is the employee’s place to carry out directives, not to question or always 
understand them. This supervisor is usually very conscious of his position and 
authority and believes that employees cannot be trusted very long on their 
own initiative. 

Group reactions. The results in this group are as follows: There is 
some submission to the supervisor’s authority, but resentment and incipient 
revolt underneath (of which the supervisor probably is not aware) ; no one 
assumes more responsibility than he is forced to take, and buck-passing is a 
common pattern of behavior. Employees display irritability and unwillingness 
to cooperate with each other, and there is considerable backbiting and dis- 
paragement of the work of others. Only a fair level of production is main- 
tained, and the work slips markedly whenever the supervisor is not present. 


Il. BENEVOLENT AUTOCRAT 


Characteristics. The benevolent autocrat would be startled to realize 
that his method of supervision is autocratic. In contrast to the hardboiled 
autocrat, he is interested in his employees, wants to see them happy, praises 
them as much as he criticizes them, is seldom harsh or severe, and likes to 
think that he is developing a happy-family group. He urges employees to 
bring their problems to him and is interested in all the details of their work. 
Actually, he trades benevolence for loyalty. The crux of his autocracy lies in 
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the technique by which he secures dependence upon himself. He says, with a 


pat on the back, “That’s the way I like it. . . . I am glad you did it that 
way . . . that’s the way I want it done,” or “That isn’t the way I told you 
to do it . . . you are not doing it the way I want it.” <n this way he ~ 


dominates employees by making himself the source of all standards of pro- 
duction. Any failure to live up to these standards he receives with hurt 
surprise and intense anger as personal disloyalty to him>s 

Group reactions. This group has a very different personality from that 
under the hardboiled supervisor. <[he employees are fairly happy in their 
work, and most of them like the supervisor. Those who see through him, 
however, dislike him intensely. Careful examination shows a great amount of 
dependence on the supervisor for direction in all work situations. No on 
shows initiative without first ascertaining the reactions of the supervisor, snl 
there is a definite reluctance to accept further responsibility. No one develops 
ideas for improving work techniques or procedures. The group is characterized 
by submissiveness and lack of individual development. Lethargy and some 
incipient revolt exist, which may flare up if employees are called upon for 
heavy emergency work. Because of their desire to meet the supervisor’s 


expectations, productivity is fairly high as long as he is on hand to give 
directions. 


Ill. LAISSEZ FAIRE 


Characteristics. The laissez-faire supervisor may be the supervisor who 
has no confidence in his ability to supervise and consequently buries himself 
in paperwork or stays away from employees. He may also be the one who 
believes that to be a “good fellow” means license. He leaves too much 
responsibility with the employees; sets no clear goals toward which they may 
work ; is incapable of making decisions or helping the group arrive at deci- 
sions ; and tends to let things drift. 

Group reactions. This group has by far the lowest morale and produc- 
tivity. The work is sloppy, output is low, and the employee has little interest 
in his job or its improvement. There is, much buck-passing and scapegoating, 
and considerable irritability and unrest among the employees. There is prac- 
tically no teamwork or group cohesion; and no one knows what to do or what 
to expect. 


IV. DEMOCRATIC 


Characteristics. "The democratic supervisor endeavors wherever possible 
to share with his group the decision-making about work planning, assignment 
and scheduling. Where a decision must be made by him, he helps the group 
to understand clearly the basis for his decision. He is careful to develop as 
much participation, opinion-giving and decision-making as possible, and a 
feeling of responsibility for the success of the work on the part of everyone. 
He is concerned that each employee clearly understand his work and have 
opportunities for success in it. His praise and criticisms are always delivered 
objectively in terms of work results and never personally in terms of what he 
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may or may not like. He encourages worthwhile suggestions and the develop- 
ment of new procedures. 


Group reactions. This group displays a high degree of enthusiasm for 


‘the work. The quality and quantity of production are the highest of all 


groups, and the degree of teamwork within the group is noticeably greater. 
Employees grow and move on to greater responsibilities. They more fre- 
quently feetthat-their work is successful because the members of this group 
willingly praise each other’s efforts. Because there are far fewer problems 
of employee performance and motivation, the supervisor is more relaxed and 
can devote more time to planning and to constructive leadership. 


DIFFERENCES IN GROUP PERSONALITIES 


The personality of each of the above groups* resulted from specific actions 
on the part of the supervisor concerned. The pattern of each group was 
inevitable. An examination of the causes of differences in group patterns will 
indicate certain basic principles of leadership and group action which must be 
followed if successful group production is to result. 

I. Hardboiled autocrat. The lack of teamwork, intense competition 
among employees, buck-passing, knifing of others, lack of acceptance of re- 
sponsibility, letdown of production when the supervisor was absent, resulted 
from the employee’s being frustrated in achieving basic personal needs from 
his work efforts. First, every employee needs to belong to and_participate 
in a work group. When this need for “belongingness” is blocked, the indi- 
vidual stands>alone and this increases his insecurity. Under the hardboiled 
autocrat there was no group to which to belong, but merely a collection of 
individuals dominated by one person. Second, every person_needs a feeling 
of individual importance and _satisfaction from personal effort. The position 
of merely carrying out orders prevented any sense of personal accomplish- 
ment. The only status possible to the employee was to be recognized and 
possibly favored by the supervisor. The supervisor, by assuming the central 
role of total responsibility and credit, frustrated any efforts of the employees 
to gain a sense of personal achievement and worth. 

Frustration leads to aggression, either toward the frustrating cause (the 
supervisor ) or, if that is impossible, toward other employees or work. Such 
aggression was seen in backbiting, jealousies, irritability, inability to work 
with others., Frustration also breeds disinterest and indifference, feelings of 
“what’s the use?”’, absenteeism and employee turnover. 

Finally, under autocratic supervision the employee is made less secure. 


* Although these observations of the four types of supervisor are drawn from examples in business and 
industry, basic experimental research confirming these patterns of leadership and the effects of them has 
been carried on in university laboratories. For reports of some of these studies see: ; 
Alex Bavelas, “Morale and the Training of Leaders,’’ Chapter 8 in Civilian Morale (edited by 
Goodwin Watson), Reynal and Hitchcock, New York, 1942. oe ’ 
“An Analysis of a Work Situation Preliminary to Leadership Training,” Journal of Educational 
Sociology, March, 1944 p. 17. 9 ad é 

<. Lewin, R. Lippitt and R. K. White, ‘“‘Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created 
Social Climates,” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 10, No. 2, 1939. : 

Ronald Lippitt, “An Experimental Study of Authoritarian and Democratic Group Atmospheres,” 
University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 16, No. 3, 1940. : 

R. Lippitt and R. K. White, ““An Experimental Study of the Social Climate of Children’s Groups,” 
Chapter in Child Behavior ani Development (edited by Barker, Kounin and Wright), McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1943. 
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Security is determined by the extent to which the individual feels confidence 
in his ability to cope with new situations and the extent to which he can 
predict favorable conditions in the future. Neither of these conditions was 
present under autocratic supervision.» Because no responsibility was released 
by the supervisor, employees had little opportunity to take initiative and 
grow in ability. The future, so far as employees could tell, was up to the 
whims and decisions of the supervisor. The result was insecurity, and in- 
security usually produces nervous tension, egocentricity, aggressiveness to- 
ward others, inability to work with others. 


Il. Benevolent autocrat. The pattern of causes for the actions of the 
group under the benevolent autocrat is similar to that of the hardboiled auto- 
crat. The difference lies in the degree of frustration present, ~The needs for 
belongingness and personal achievement were secured in part through em- 
ployees attaching themselves to the supervisor. .As dependents, they shared 
in credit coming to the supervisor and they gained some sense of belonging- 
ness because of the paternalistic interest of the supervisor. Insecurity was 
less dominant _in this.group. So long as employees submitted tothe subtly 
dominant leadership of the supervisor, they had security in his protection. 

erhaps the most dominant cause of the actions of this group lay in the 
slowly regressive reaction to frustration. The frustration was never suffi- 
ciently dominant to produce active aggression. Rather, it produced a gradu- 
ally developing regression to more childlike levels of dependency.> Instead 
of advancing to greater responsibility and initiative, employees retrogressed 
toward submission, dependency, and inability to accept further responsibility. 
They approached a state where they could exist only under strong autocratic 
supervision. 


III. Laissez-faire supervision. ‘The picture of frustration, failure and 
insecurity was greater for this group than for any other. Because there was 
no leadership, there was no group to which to belong. Without leadership 
there was no work goal and thus low production and no sense of personal 
achievement. 

Adequate prediction of future conditions was impossible when there 
was no direction in the present. The only prediction possible was that the 
future would be as directionless and chaotic as the present, and this prediction 
could hardly produce security. 

Frustration produced not only aggression in this group but also indiffer- 
ence and disinterest to the point of little work accomplishment. Thus laissez- 
faire leadership did not even result in a fair level of productivity. 


IV. Democratic supervision. Only in this group did employees satisfy 
their basic personal needs. Because of the participation in decision-making, 
the understanding of the “whys” of directions, the sharing in group credit 
for achievement, here was a group to which the employee could belong. 
Because of these factors, each employee felt that his planning and efforts 
contributed importantly to group achievement.< Security was relatively high 
under this type of supervision, for two reasons:~ Sharing in planning and 
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decision-making gave employees a clearer picture of the importance and 
continuity of the work. Prediction was more realistic, less likely to be based 
on rumor and guess. Again, participation in planning increased the ability 
of the individuals concerned and enhanced their confidence that they could 
handle new or emergency situations. 


The above analyses of various group patterns of action open up fairly 
clearly certain fundamental principles of efficient group productivity. These 
principles must be met if high production, high morale, ability to meet 
emergency situations without conflict and strain, and ability to adjust to new 
situations are to be secured. They are: 

1. Adequate space of free movement. Every employee needs to feel 
free to move and initiate action comfortably, within certain limits. If he is 
too greatly restricted, as is the case under autocratic supervision, when oppor- 
tunity for initiative and responsibility are denied, he is frustrated and reacts 
with aggression or indifference and submissiveness. If the space in which he 
can move is too wide and uncircumscribed, he has no direction for his move- 
ment and is equally frustrated. Under laissez-faire leadership, with no direc- 
tion or control of the employee, he is essentially less free than the employee 
under rigid autocratic control because he has no clear direction or goal toward 
which to move and consequently cannot move at all. Complete license is 
the most restrictive of all controls and the most frustrating. Thus it was 
that the laissez-faire group showed greatest aggressiveness and lethargy, and 
yielded lowest production. 

Democratic leadership entails encouraging the employee to assume that 
responsibility of which he is capable, but no more. It entails making certain 
that the employee understands clearly the direction and goal of his efforts, 
and that he be given help where needed in re-sighting his goals in evaluating 
his progress toward those goals. Then, and only then, will the employee 
have adequate space of free movement. Then, and only then, will he be free 
from frustration producing indifference or irritability toward others. 

2. Basic human needs. ~Every employee needs to feel that he belongs 
to a cohesive work group. Equally or more important, he needs to feel that, 
no matter what his contribution, it is important, and, consequently, he, as an 
individual, has meaning and importance to others.\ Opportunities for partici- 
pation in planning and decision-making help to meet both these basic needs. 
Under autocratic control both these needs are blocked because the supervisor 
assumes all responsibility, initiative and credit. This is true no matter how 
benevolent or honey-coated the autocratic control may be. Under laissez-faire 
leadership there is no group to which to belong and no production achievement 
with which to be satisfied. Again, only democratic control meets these basic 
needs adequately. 

3. (Security. Employee insecurity is one of the greatest factors in low 
productivity, tension, aggression and work problems. Individual security is 
essentially a feeling of confidence in personal ability to meet new situations 
and to predict favorable conditions in the future. \Where supervisory control 
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is autocratic, the only security possible to the employee is dependence upon 
the supervisor. Such dependence too frequently takes on an emotional tone 
and becomes more and more based on the likes and dislikes of the supervisor, 
a weak reed upon which to lean. Laissez-faire leadership provides no predic- 
tion and no employee growth. Democratic leadership provides security in 
that the employees not only participate in responsibilities and planning, thus 
increasing the degree of prediction of future events, but also develop through 
the process of participation, thus increasing their confidence in ability to cope 
with future problems. 

4. “Success. Essentially, an individual feels successful only when he has 
attained a goal important to him after considerable effort. If the goal is 
arrived at too easily, no sense of success is experienced» Under autocratic 
leadership only the supervisor had success experiences, because he was the 
only one to assume responsibility. The employee merely carried out orders, 
and the result was not his success. Success is the best possible motive for 
more efficient production. Democratic leadership which enables the individual 


employee to participate makes it possible for the employee to feel success after 
accomplishment. 


DEVELOPING THE DEMOCRATIC WORK GROUP 


It is clear from this summary of the results of different types of leader- 
ship in employee groups that management has a vital stake in the question, 
“How does the supervisor go about developing the most productive work 
group?” 

Proper selection of supervisors and training in democratic group leaker 
ship are, of course, the obvious answer. .-Consideration of these skills is 
usually neglected in selection procedures, and omitted from the content of 
training conferences and coaching on the job. In fact, the unfortunate idea 
seems to have cropped up that this “democracy business” just means “holding 
more meetings—just more talking and less work.” ‘This is a sad misunder- 
standing which blocks the way to greatly improved morale and cneieedins 
in many factories and offices. 

Rather than talk about training, however, let us take a look at the per- 


formance of the adequately trained supervisor who has just been assigned to 
his job: 


I. Having problems is permitted 


<Kirst of all, the democratic supervisor takes steps to demonstrate that 
he does not view as a reflection upon himself the group sharing and 
discussion of problems which employees feel exist in their work situa- 
tion. -Only the supervisor who is convinced of the basic superiority 
of group airing and group solution of most group frustrations will 
have the personal security to heed the public expression of problems in 
his work unit, and to stimulate thinking about them, without becoming 
defensive and even blaming in his reactions. The real solution of work 
tensions before they arise to a dangerous pressure can be achieved only 
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II. Regular time for group thinking and action 
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if the supervisor is felt to be “one of us” toward whom there can be 
continual freedom in communication of feelings. 


a 





Our supervisor discovers that under the previous supervisor “calling 
the group together” was an irregular occurrence which usually was the 
occasion for exhortation to special effort or the issuance of new orders 
making some change in the work routine. These meetings had been 
rather tense affairs, with no one except the supervisor saying much. 
Often employees remained standing and became painfully conscious 
of how hard the floor was. This is now changed. (The new trained 
supervisor has meetings held regularly, which everyone can plan for 
well ahead of time. These are occasions for sitting down and think- 
ing, as a group, about work problems and the interpretation of new 
management plans and policies. The supervisor does all he can to 
stimulate reactions to the ideas and suggestions. which he or group 
members present: They are not long meetings, but they are regular 
and they “belong to everybody who comes to them.” 


III. Democratic group meetings more than “talk” 


These meetings begin to have a very definite and important meaning 
in the lives of the work group. They are not college “bull sessions” 
which ramble on and on; they are not uncomfortable gatherings where 
one listens to the boss “sound off” ; nor are they “gripe sessions” which 
never arrive at anything constructive. \The supervisor, with his agenda 
committee of three representative employees, has a definite plan for each 
meeting. It is the responsibility of the agenda committee to see that 
the concerns of their fellow-workers are taken into account in the 
agenda planning. In the discussions at the meetings, the group members 
do not just talk about the problem or topic under consideration and then 
hope that the supervisor will make a decision that takes their talking 
into account. Most of the discussions actually move on from group 
thinking to group decision and shared responsibility for “doing some- 
thing about it.”. The supervisor shares frankly with the group his 
own limitations of power to do anything about certain conditions. This 
helps the work group to be realistic about the necessary limitations to 
their own thinking and decisions, but at the same time gives them the 
experience of partnership in doing the best they can within the work 
environment in which they operate. 


IV. Definite group goals 


“If the work group is to develop a sense of unity and of responsibility, 
it must have a sense of direction and must see that it is making progress 
in that direction. The good supervisor helps his work unit see its 
place in the over-all job of the organization.\. Together he and his group 
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discuss and set immediate production goals for their work unit. The 
supervisor realizes that feelings of success are basic to high morale 
and sustained productivity. He further realizes that success involves 
a sense of progress—of moving forward as the result of one’s own 
effort. This feeling of moving forward occurs only if there is a definite 
destination or goal, and some signposts which tell you you are moving 
toward the goal. So the supervisor, as a group leader, stimulates the 
work group to set distant and immediate work objectives. Only if 
these objectives are their own, set by themselves, will they serve fully 
as motive power for increased quantity and quality in production. 


Performance standards mutually accepied or determined 


Most supervisors have some responsibility for rating the employees 
working under them. Our democratic supervisor discovers that under 
the previous supervisor these ratings were never clearly understood 
by the employees. Several times the opinion had been voiced by dis- 
gruntled employees that the supervisor played favorites and was biased 
in his ratings. The _new supervisor takes quite a different tack in 
developing this aspect of a democratic work atmosphere. First, he 
has a full discussion with the group about the desirability of work 
performance standards as the basis for a fair system of recognition. 
The group then has a discussion of the meaning of the performance 
standards that are in use. The definitions are fully explored. Or, if 
he is free to, the supervisor invites the group to participate with him 
in creating adequate definitions of good performance in the particular 
work unit. When ratings are made, he uses them as a basis for a 
personal conference with each worker.In these conferences and at 
all other times, his praise or criticism are accepted by employees as 
fair because it is based on mutually understood standards rather than on 
standards known only to the supervisor. 


Understanding the reason for decisions outside the work unit powerfield 


Often the supervisor must see that plans and decisions from higher 
up the line are passed down and followed through in his work group. 
Our democratic supervisor has helped his group think through and 
accept the fact that many decisions are outside his or its field of power 
but are usually made in the best interests of the total work organization. 
Then, when such decisions and plans do come down the line, the 
supervisor gets all the information he can as to the reasons for them 
so that he can inform his group. He realizes clearly that a main factor 
in the work morale of those under his leadership is that the work 
assignments and activities must “make sense.” 


Supervision of the individual as a group member 


~All these observations stress the importance of group communication 
of feelings and group thinking in a democratic work group. Actually 
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the democratic supervisor still spends most of his time in personal 
contacts with individual workers. But he realizes keenly that every 
decision he makes with regard to an individual worker’s request, every 
grievance he handles, and every word of praise or criticism he voices 
have group repercussions—either constructive or destructive He sees 
that newcomer Sam is pretty much an outsider yet so far as feeling 
at home in the work group is concerned, so he enlists the aid of Jim, 
the natural leader of the group, to take a friendly interest in seeing 
that Sam gets pulled into things more at lunch hour. He recognizes 
that Nate feels quite insecure about his work and needs more recogni- 
tion than the others, but he realizes he will only make it worse for 
Nate if the special attention should look like favoritism. He notices 
the little clique in the corner whose members are becoming rather lax 
in some of their work habits. The supervisor knows Max is the 
person who is “listened to” in that sub-group, so he has a friendly 
personal chat with Max and the problem disappears. To sum it up: 
(1) This supervisor knows that in a democratic work group social 
control of the individual can usually come best from within the group 
itself ; (2) he knows that every personal contact with a worker must be 
thought of in terms of its possible group implications. 


VIII. Progressive growth in independence and responsibility 


The most important point about the performance of this democratic 
supervisor as we watch him on the job month after month is the 
flexibility, the progressive changes, in his supervisory behavior> He 
does not have one set of leadership habits or tricks for keeping people 
at work under him. Week by week his work group grows in its 
ability to assume responsibility and in its desire to take initiative. Week 
by week he becomes progressively unnecessary as a motivator, director 
and pusher of workers. The group personality has matured to the 
extent of taking on many of the functions of maturity—self-starting 
ability, internal sources of motivation, ability to get satisfaction from 
work progress rather than external praise and rewards, a clear sense 
of direction, and creative capacity for seeking new, more efficient direc- 
tions. ‘And so week by week the supervisor is able to spend less time 
on problems of employee morale and satisfaction and more on thinking 
about and trying out new work methods and ideas for improving the 
quality of production. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


< Democratic leadership is not easy of accomplishment. It demands con- 
. ies. <2 . . 
tinuous effort and growth on the part of the supervisor. It demands psychologi- 
cally secure supervisors not circumscribed in their effectiveness by their 
personal needs for power and status. < But once this style of leadership is 
established in a work unit, there is stability’ Many of the tensions and problems 
occupying most supervisors’ time in the autocratic work atmosphere are 
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eliminated. Production.is not only more efficient but shows progressive 
improvement with time. 

Certain cautions need to be noted. Every supervisor must realize that 
he starts from where the group is. If the group has been accustomed to rigid 
supervisory control, with no opportunity for initiative or responsibility, to 
give complete responsibility in the beginning would only result in a laissez-faire 
situation. In such cases responsibility must be gradually extended, with more 
careful encouragement and leadership given to the employees. 

It is usually the wisest policy to share with the group the knowledge that 
efforts to develop a more democratic working relationship are being planned. 
Get across the idea that success will depend on the group as well as the super- 
visor. Discuss and plan with the work group ways in which the group mem- 
bers can assume more participation and responsibility. 

Be prepared for suspicion, indifference to responsibility, efforts to get 
away with less achievement. These are natural employee reactions to previous 
autocratic control. They have been observed again and again as transitions 
take place in the type of leadership. The supervisor should be prepared for 
discouragement. {Participation in democratic work groups is not an experience 
for which many of us are well prepared as yet. Democratic leadership is a 


long-time process, though certain gains in morale and productivity are often 
almost immediate results) 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of this article in pamphlet form for distribution to supervisors 
and foremen and for use in supervisory training are available at cost in 


quantity lots. For quantity prices address the Association’s headquarters, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 











Maternity Policy 


HE Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, West Allis, Wisc., has adopted 

a maternity policy which is planned to protect the health of the worker by 
eliminating the cause of concealment of pregnancy—fear of losing one’s job. 

Women employees report to the head nurse upon the first indication of 
pregnancy. During the interview the employee is requested to obtain from her 
family physician a statement on a company-prescribed form indicating whether 
she may continue at work and for how long. When the statement is submitted, 
the worker is permitted to stay on her job or is transferred to other work until 
she is ready to leave prior to confinement. The company then grants a six-month 
leave of absence, followed by a second if this is necessary. 


While on the job, pregnant women are limited to eight hours’ work in any 
one day and 48 in a week. They likewise are transferred from jobs requiring 


heavy work, continuous walking or standing, excessive reaching or jarring, and 
so on. 


—Dun’s Review 6/45 
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TOWARD SIMPLIFIED JOB EVALUATION 


By C. H. LAWSHE, Jr. 
Division of Education and Applied Psychology 
Purdue University 


Are many job evaluation systems more elaborate than they need be? Can 
the same or nearly identical results be achieved with simplified, less time- 
consuming techniques? In this study of the application of job evaluation in 
three plants with widely divergent operations, Dr. Lawshe reports several 
important findings. Ratings on certain job factors tended to fluctuate together 
and, more significantly, there was little difference in the results achieved with 
an 1l-factor scale and an abbreviated three-factor scale. The author's find- 
ings are worth pondering and further investigation in view of the expense 
and time involved in most rating systems. 


- 


HE desirability of job evaluation as a means of stabilizing the plant wage 

structure and as an aid in maintaining a high level of employee morale is 
well established. However, the questions of which scale or method should be 
used and of what the weights of the various items should be are ones for which 
there is as yet no universally accepted answer. It seems, then, that any facts 
regarding the functioning of any of the scales are worthy of consideration. 


TYPES OF EVALUATION SYSTEMS 


‘The many systems! now in use vary basically in two general respects: 
(1) the consideration of the job as a whole vs. the consideration of the job 
by parts or elements, and (2) the evaluation of the job against other jobs vs. 
the evaluation of each job against a previously set up rating scale. 

As has already been pointed out,? the classification method considers 
each job in its entirety but grades it against a priori standards. The ranking 
method also considers each job as a whole but measures job against job. The 
factor comparison method breaks the job down into elements and considers 
each element in relation to the same element in other jobs. The job rating 
method likewise fractionates the job into elements called “factors” and evalu- 
ates each “factor” against a previously prepared rating scale. This last method 
is probably the most widely used and is sometimes known as point rating or 
point evaluation. 


THE NEMA SYSTEM 


Of the last type, the system which Kress* adapted from the Western 
Electric plan for use by the National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association 
and later by the National Metal Trades Association is representative. This 
system provides for the rating of the job on the following items: 


1 Job Evaluation: Formal Plans for Determining Basic Pay Differentials. Studies in Personnel Policy 
No. 25, National Industrial Conference Board, 1940. 43 pages. 

2 Eugene J. Benge, Samuel L. H. Burk and Edward N. Hay, Manual of Job Evaluation, Harper & 

Brothers, New York, 1941, p. 20. 


A. L. Kress, ““How to Rate Jobs and Men,” Factory Management and Maintenance, 1939, 97, 60-65. 
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Skill 


(1) Education 
(2) Experience 


Responsibility 


(6) For equipment or process 
(7) For material or product 


(3) Initiative and Ingenuity (8) For safety of others 
(9) For work of others 
Effort Job Conditions 
(4) Physical demand (10) Working conditions 
(5) Mental or visual demand (11) Unavoidable hazards 


For each of these elements there is a descriptive rating scale having five cate- 
gories called “degrees.” For example, the “education” element, which is “the 
amount of basic education which the job requires,” is measured by means of 
the following scale* and point values: 


Degree Educational Requirements Points 
1 Requires the ability to read, or add and subtract......... 14 
2 Requires the ability to read and interpret simple draw- 
ings, and use of simple arithmetic such as decimals and 
fractions; equivalent to 2 years of high school........... 28 
3 Requires education sufficient to understand elementary 


problems involving simple algebra and geometry, equiva- 
lent to 4 years of high school; or 2 years of high school 
plus short-term apprentice or trades school training, or 
grammar school graduate plus 4 years’ apprenticeship 
TE occ are ue eS adie t vee ncecs ce vaisthens esis 42 
4 Requires education of technical nature which will give a 
background sufficient to understand technical problems of 
average nature; usually equivalent to high school gradu- 
ate plus 4-year contract apprenticeship training.......... 56 
Requires education of technical nature which will give a 
background sufficient to understand complicated electrical 
or other technical subjects; usually equivalent to 4 years 
Of technical ‘witversity WaMME iwc cece ecccses 70 


un 


Points assigned to a particular job on the “education” item are added to 
points assigned to the same job on each of the other 10 items to obtain the 
“total point” rating for the job. This total point value has a theoretical range 
of 100 to 500 points. Points are then converted to money values, usually by 
means of “labor grades” or total point brackets. The system is widely used, 
and the results obtained are generally acceptable to both labor and manage- 
ment; consequently, they must be reasonably just and proper. 

The purpose of the series of studies, the results of which are reported 
here, has been to analyze and describe statistically the job rating systems that 
are now functioning in three industrial plants. More specifically, an attempt 
has been made to identify the clusters of items which appear to be functioning 
in the systems used in these plants and to determine the extent to which 
abbreviations of these systems yield the same or comparable results. 


SOURCE OF DATA 


Job evaluation data were obtained from three different plants, each with 
more than 5,000 employees. In the following plants studied, the number of 
different job classifications ranges from 250 to 300: 





« Job Rating: Definitions of the Factors Used in Rating Jobs—Hourly Rated Occupations. Industrial 
22 pages. 


Relations Department, National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Chicago, 1938. 
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Plant A: In reality this is several plants operated by the same company, 
which manufactures aircraft engines exclusively. The jobs in- 
clude a high proportion of machine operations requiring varying 
degrees of skill. The rating system is a slight modification of 
the basic plan discussed above, the only significant variation being 
that “learning period” has been substituted for “experience.” 

Plant B: This plant is an airplane plant. The proportion of machine opera- 
tions is small, while the proportion of riveting, assembly, and 
other hand operations is large. The basic system of rating is 
used without modification. 

PlantC: This plant manufactures small-caliber ammunition. A large pro- 
portion of the jobs consist of machine “attending” and visual 
inspection. The basic system is employed with only very minor 
changes. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The evaluation data from these three plants were punched on machine- 
sort cards. One card was prepared for each job classification, and the number 
of points assigned on each of the 11 items as well as “total point” values were 
punched on it. The data from each plant were treated independently. 

By standard statistical procedures, the mathematical relationship between 
points assigned for “education” and “total points” was determined. Like- 
wise an index of the relationship (known as coefficient of correlation®) be- 
tween each of the other 10 elements and “total points” as well as all the 
intercorrelations were computed. In short, this coefficient describes the degree 
of relationship which exists between two sets of values. A perfect positive 
relationship is described by a correlation of +1.00, a perfect negative rela- 
tionship by a coefficient of —1.00. 

In terms of the present subject, the concept of correlation can be explained 
as follows: If a perfect positive correlation (+1.00) were to exist between 
the “experience” rating and “total points,” then it would be possible to com- 
pute the latter exactly if the former were known. That is, the job carrying 
the largest number of points on “experience” would also have the largest 
number of “total points,” and the job with the smallest rating on “experience” 
would also have the smallest number of “total points.” If, on. the other hand, 
there were a perfect negative relationship (—1.00), it would be possible to 
compute just as exactly the “total point” rating from the “experience” rating, 
but the job that was high on one would be low on the other and vice versa. 
A coefficient of .00, indicating no relationship, would mean that a job with a 
high rating on “experience” would just as probably have a high “total point” 
rating as a low one and vice versa. Two variables having a degree of rela- 
tionship anywhere between these two extremes of no relationship and perfect 
relationship would yield a coefficient of correlation somewhere between .00 
and 1.00. When the coefficient of correlation is known, the value of one vari- 
able may be computed from the other; but as the correlation approaches 1.00, 
the size of the error will diminish until, if there were a correlation of 1.00, 
there would be no error. 

It follows, then, that the higher the correlation between any item—say, 


5 For a more thorough discussion of correlation, see any elementary statistics text, such as E. F. Lind- 
quist, A First Course in Statistics, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1942, pp. 153-204. 
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“experience”—and “total points,” the less the remaining 10 items will con- 
tribute in actually determining the variability of the “total point” value. The 
analysis already mentioned indicated a strong tendency for certain of the items 
to fluctuate together. For example, in the data from Plant A, the coefficient 
of correlation between “education” and “experience” was found to be .94. In 
order to examine further this tendency for the ratings on certain items to vary 
in clusters, another statistical procedure known as factor analysis® was utilized. 
A discussion of all the ramifications of this investigation is beyond the scope 
of this paper." However, the various clusters that were identified are pre- 
sented in Table 1. Significant is the fact that in Plant A seven of the items 
tend to fluctuate or vary together ; that is, a job that is rated in a given posi- 
tion on one of these seven items tends to be rated in about the same relative 
position on the other six. Because of the nature of these items, this cluster 
or factor has been named “Skill Demands.” This same factor occurs in Plant 
B and Plant C, with nine and four items respectively. A factor which has 
been named “Job Characteristics” was found in one plant, “Job Character- 
istics—Non-Hazardous” in two, and “Job Characteristics—Hazardous” in 
one. A factor named “Attention Demands” was found in only one plant, 
probably because of the peculiar nature of the operations. The percentage 
of the variability in total ratings that can be attributed to each of these clusters 
or factors is shown in the circle graphs in Figure 1. The “Skill Demands” 
factor accounts for 90 per cent of the variability in Plant A, 99 per cent in 
Plant B, and 77.5 per cent in Plant C. 


6 J. sa — Psychometric Methods. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1936, pp. 

7 Fora more technical and complete discussion, see C. H. Lawshe and G. A. Satter, “Studies in Job 
Evaluation. 1. Factor Analyses of Point Ratings for Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three Industrial Plants,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, June 1944, pp. 189-198. 
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Figure 1. The relative proportions which each of the factors or 
clusters contributes to the total point rating of jobs in each of three 
industrial plants. 
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FURTHER ANALYSIS 


Because of the high mathematical relationship between many of the item 
ratings and because of the relatively small number of primary factors or 
clusters identified, the question is rightly posed, “To what extent can the 
same or similar results be obtained with fewer than the 11 items in the original 
scale?” Or, in other words, to what extent would the three best items drawn 
from the scale yield identical results? 

Again by means of standard statistical techniques,’ the three items in 
each plant that contribute most to the total were selected and optimum weights 
were assigned. The selected items and their corresponding multiple correla- 
tions are presented in Table 2. The coefficient of multiple correlation used 
here has the same significance as the coefficient of correlation used earlier, the 
only difference being that it is based upon a combination of three scale items 
instead of upon a single one. Two significant facts are apparent in the table. 
First, these coefficients of .98, .96 and .93 are quite high, and while the rela- 
tionship between the three items and “total points” from 11 items is not 
perfect, it is high enough in each plant to make the use of additional items 
open to question. Secondly, “experience” (or “learning time”) is at the top 
of the list in each plant, and “unavoidable hazards” and “initiative and ingenu- 
ity” each appear in the items selected in two of the plants. 


HOW CLOSE IS THE AGREEMENT? 


How accurately is it possible to compute the present 11-item “total point” 
values from three of the items? To answer this question, intensive study was 
made in Plant A. Values computed from the three “best” items were com- 
pared with “total point” values arrived at in the usual manner from all 11 
factors. The difference between these two values for each job was determined, 
and these differences are shown in Table 3. Of the 247 jobs, 77 had a differ- 


8 William H. Stead, Carroll L. Shartle et al., Occupational Counseling Techniques. 














American Book 
Company, New York, 1940, pp. 245-252. 
Table 2 
“BEST” THREE ITEMS FOR EACH PLANT 
Multiple 
PLANT Items Correlation 
A Experience 
Unavoidable Hazards 
Education .98 
B Experience (Learning Time) ee 
Initiative and Ingenuity 
Responsibility for Safety of Others .96 
Cc Experience 


Unavoidable Hazards 
Initiative and Ingenuity 93 
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Table 3 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TOTAL POINT RATINGS (11 ITEMS) 
AND RATINGS COMPUTED FROM THREE ITEMS FOR PLANT A 











Difference Number 

in Points of Jobs 
I 6 oc covec CMS ae ck wag kiaa ie Leet 77 
Se SAM lier elon oilek erage BEA St Sap 75 
2. 5 Sa Ga ie a ae ak a ire 48 
Ste, Pen. Pe eek ae ee eek aes 32 
lh SS SS TERS Te ED ESN, LSE LR 8 
ED han co EMRE sie cw Mele wa te ba alaes 4 
ee ee SS SE Gere, ee ee ee eee 2 
BOONE alee - 0ldsa HEE wo ecb adie ob de esto 1 
SNE os Ss shea sient ER anh eee 247 





ence of from zero to four points, 75 differed from five to nine points, and 
only seven jobs deviated from their original values by more than 22 points, 
the range of a given “labor-grade.” This fact is significant; in any “labor 
grade” the highest-rated jobs have 22 points more than the lowest-rated jobs 
receiving the same pay. In other words, except for seven classifications, dif- 
ference between the three-item rating and the 11l-item rating is no greater 
than is the spread between the highest- and lowest-rated jobs in any given 
labor grade. These same facts are presented graphically in Figure 2. On the 
vertical axis are the values computed from three items, and on the horizontal 
axis are the usual “total point” values from all 11 items. Every point which 
falls within a shaded area is located in the same labor grade by the two 
methods. Of all the ratings, 62 per cent are in the same labor grade, 37 per 
cent are displaced by one labor grade, and less than 1 per cent (two jobs) 
are displaced two labor grades.® 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES 


The fact that small differences exist is one thing, and the practical signi- 
ficance of such differences is another. There is no intent here, in comparing 
the two rating methods, to imply that either is the perfect scale against which 
to evaluate the other. The psychological literature has long pointed out the 
unreliability of human judgments. There will always be differences of opin- 
ion, even among experts, as to whether a given job should be rated as second 
degree or third degree on a particular item. Any analyst or rater is certain 
to classify some jobs one way one time and another way the next. These 
facts apply even to trained, experienced job analysts. In job evaluation, 
to “split hairs” later in the evaluation procedure is somewhat akin to using 
a pair of calipers in making a suit of clothes. 
® For a more detailed presentation, see C. H. Lawshe, “Studies in Job Evaluation. 2. The Adequacy 


of Abbreviated Point Ratings for Hourly-Paid Jobs in Three Industrial Plants,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, June, 1945, pp. 177-184. 
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Figure 2. Graph showing ratings computed from three scale items 

plotted against total point ratings (all 11 items) for 247 jobs in Plant A. 

The 11 shaded areas define the labor grades designated by the 
numbered arrows. 


SUMMARY 


As was implied earlier, the particular rating system used by the plants 
in this study is good and is yielding adequate results. Nothing in this paper 
is intended to point to the contrary. However, job rating is usually an ex- 
pensive process. Where it is most successfully used, the services of a com- 
mittee are employed. This is frequently a “high-priced” committee, and 
anything that can be done to shorten the over-all time which the members 
must spend away from their production functions and in the rating activity 
deserves consideration. In the light of the findings reported here, the ques- 
tion of the adequacy and desirability of a simplified or abbreviated scale is one 
which should be looked squarely in the face. 


























PRINCIPLES OF DISCIPLINING 


By F. ALEXANDER MAGOUN 
Associate Professor of Human Relations 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Each case of employee disciplining has organization-wide implications, since 
the morale of the work group is seriously affected by the methods and atti- 
tudes of the disciplinarian. For this reason the concept of disciplining as a 
process of training in which punishment is the last resort—in contrast to the 
more limited meaning of chastisement or retribution—is gaining ground 
among progressive managements. Successful disciplining, Mr. Magoun 
points out, is a bilateral process in which the supervisor and the employee 
arrive at a mutual recognition of the facts and requirements of the case. 


O provide the leadership which inspires everyone in an organization to 

pull together under the complex conditions of a modern factory requires 
a soundly systematized organization and a well-established tradition of good 
discipline. Good discipline (group control) depends partly on right organiza- 
tion and partly on good disciplining (individual correction, reward and 
punishment). 

Where good disciplining has been maintained over a period of time, prece- 
dents are established as to what top management will accept in the way of 
attitudes and performance, and how management will react to unsatisfactory 
employees. Too many executives consider disciplining to be synonymous 
with punishment. Actually, good disciplining is a process of education in 
which punishment is resorted to only when no other course is open. 

It is also widely believed that disciplining for an infraction involves only 
one person. This is seldom true, because what happens to one man under 
given conditions indicates to all the other employees what they may expect 
under the same conditions. Firing Jones is not so much a matter of making 
Jones like it as it is a matter of being so fair about it that the other employees 
approve. 

Thus discipline and disciplining, though closely interrelated, should not 
be confused. One has to do with individuals as a group; the other has to 
do with the individual, but always from the viewpoint of the effect of what 
happens to him on the group. In disciplining an individual, careful, specific 
preparation is possible. With the group, there is no beginning and no end 
to discipline. 

All discipline starts from the top. Without good executive and super- 
visory example, it is useless to expect good, results from the employees. A 
supervisor or executive gives a pattern of acceptable conduct in everything 
that he does, and he cannot turn his influence on and off like a faucet, or 
later repudiate what he has done. The way he uses or abuses his privileges 
gives the other people in the company a measure of his stature as a man. 

There is no such thing as a good crew or a bad crew; there are only 
good leaders and bad leaders. The fundamental basis of all successful dis- 
cipline is the mutual understanding of conditions, of regulations, and of their 
requirements. Whether or not this condition is fulfilled always depends on 
the men at the top. 
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Every case of. disciplining occurs after some kind of failure. It always 
concentrates in the present the results of past events and future consequences. 
This causes emotional tensions which are important because, as has been 
stated, disciplining does not have to do merely with the individual involved 
but concerns the whole factory. Prevention may be an individual measure, 
but disciplining has a universal implication. 

It is clear that the avoidance of conditions which make disciplining nec- 
essary is far better than successful disciplining. But failure to carry out dis- 
ciplining when required is demoralizing to group discipline. 

The great danger in a disciplining case is that the executive—foreman, 
general manager or president—will make up his mind ahead of time as to 
how the case should be handled, and then use his superior power to persuade 
the employee to accept his reasoning. Disciplining should be based on re- 
spect, not fear. It is education, not punishment. 

To avoid the pitfall of employing power as a means to persuade, the fol- 
lowing outline is suggested, not as something to be blindly followed but merely 
as a check list. No system is good unless the man who applies it is good, 
and good method in disciplining requires a procedure elastic enough to fit the 
situation as it actually develops, not as you think it is going to develop. 


CHECK LIST FOR DISCIPLINING* 
JI. PREPARE 


A. Discover and eliminate any personal bias. 


1. Examine your own background for influences likely to give 
you a bias 
2. How can it be overcome? 


B. Make a many-sided approach. The issues must be examined from 
the point of view of: 
the other employees 
the man himself 
the man’s family 
your superior 


C. Investigate the entire situation. Mastery of any problem always de- 
pends on the completeness of the preparation. You must always 
prepare much more than you will use because you can never know 
what will come up and what won’t. Consequently much of your 
preparation will always be apparently wasted, but only thus can you 
avoid the embarrassment of having something brought up that you 
did not know about. 


1. Where to investigate : 


a. conditions in the factory at the time 
b. the man’s past record as a whole (previously written 
records are invaluable) 


* Copyright 1945, F. Alexander Magoun. 
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c. outside conditions influencing the man 
d. the degree of the infraction 
e. the active factory tradition in such cases 


2. What to investigate: How did the issue originate? Was the 
failure due to 


a. misunderstanding 
b. lack of experience 
c. emotional upset 
d. some irregularity in factory conditions, or 
e. poor leadership? 
3. What to check: 


a. Accuracy 


Be particularly careful to question reliability of all 


sources favorable to you ° 
b. Completeness 
Avoid the embarrassment of having important evi- 
dence introduced which you have overlooked 
c. Validity 


In a disagreement, “evidence” is only that which the 
opposition will accept as true. Never get yourself 
into a situation where the employee can say, “It’s just 
your word against mine.” Question your ability to 
disprove unfavorable evidence. You may not believe 
it, but suppose the employees do? 


d. Objectivity 
Recognize all assumptions, and separate fact from 
opinion 
Usability 
If it is confidential material, you cannot use it 
4. How to check: 


a. Consult (in serious cases) with someone of broader 
viewpoint than your own, for his opinion. (The decision 
must be yours.) Talking to someone else always clarifies 
your own thinking. 


b. It may be necessary to get the approval of your superior 


% 


Write out a tentative statement, in fundamental terms, describing 
as accurately as possible what the problem seems to be. 


a. wrong habit formation 
b. rebellion due to frustration 
c. misunderstanding 
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d. square peg in round hole 
e. fear 


E. What tests will show whether or not your diagnosis is correct? 
II. ANALYZE 


A. View the problem as a whole in terms of its fundamental description. 
Any specialist is particularly likely to fail to do this. 


1. What are the real motives of the people involved? 
2. What are the main issues (never more than two or three) in 
terms of what happened and of what needs to happen? 


a. Select the minimum of related evidence 
b. How can it be presented in its simplest, strongest form? 
Complication only confuses and weakens your case. 


3. How are the main issues interrelated ? 


remote past executive viewpoint 
recent past employee viewpoint 
future results man’s viewpoint 


LB. Find the key factor in the problem. Define the real issue. Make 
it clear-cut and as simple as possible. 


C. Now write out the issues, the evidence and your proposed solution. 
This should give you: 
a. mastery of your material ~ 
b. a valuable record of your material 
c. a check on the validity of your solution 


D. Use good METHOD in planning your handling of the case. Remem- 
ber you are disciplining the whole factory. What happens to the 
individual will be construed by the entire force as indication of: 

a. what constitutes a breach of discipline 
b. whether you mean what you say 


c. company attitude toward previous service (good or bad) 
d. discrimination or impartiality 


III. HANDLE 


It is not enough merely to give the impression of fairness. Give the 
real thing. To do so it is necessary to think in terms of what is right and 
what is wrong, not in terms of subduing the employee. Disciplining is not 
domination; it is not even essentially punishment. Good disciplining is 
training and should be divorced from any desire for “power over,” par- 
ticularly because it is possible through “power over” to force a person to 
act in terms of how you want him to act. Such actions may not be repre- 
sentative of the man’s real self. In any human relationship, the party in 
power always determines the emotional nature of the situation. So get 
confidence and control by kindness, but with no trace of weakness. 
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If you cannot be genuinely friendly and desirous of interweaving the 
best interests of all concerned, it is better to be coldly “hardboiled.” In- 
sincerity is far worse than severity. Undisguised domination is certainly 
no worse and probably better than subtle domination or paternalism. 

If a subordinate executive is involved, be sure he understands his 
areas of jurisdiction and stays there. You must control yourself and your 
subordinate before you can control the employee. 


A. Adapt your action to the circumstances. 
1. Time 


a. Immediately point out that something is wrong, and thus 
establish the probable need of going into it as a disciplin- 
ing case. Often an act that to management clearly re- 
quires disciplining does not seem serious to the workman. 
In any event, always tell the employee on the spot what 
the offense is. Then there can be no question in his mind 
that something went wrong. 

b. Almost always postpone action in order to have time to: 
think 
consult 
cool off emotionally 

c. Don’t threaten, and don’t hint at the nature of the punish- 
ment. You can’t decide till all the facts are in. 

d. Never act until you have thought the situation through. 
This does not mean prejudging the case, since you cannot 
know what should be done until you hear the employee’s 
side. 


2. Place 


Never attempt serious disciplining in public. This gives you 
an audience to play to, and “power over” the employee now 
becomes an emotional “must.” You cannot be fair on the 
factory floor as you can in private. 


3. Individual 


A young man, even though an executive, cannot be short with 
a faithful employee of long standing. A man’s whole record 
counts. 


B. Maintain a judicial attitude, with a minimum of self-assertion. 


1. Because the man’s idea of a square deal is quite rightly as much 
in terms of your attitude as in terms of your facts, keep the 
discussion a mutual problem, not a battle, by: 

a. physical self-control 


(1) voice (weakness or antagonism is soon betrayed, 
control soon felt) 

(2) posture—ditto 

(3) eyes—ditto 
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b. emotional self-control 


(1) don’t prejudge—you cannot be both prosecutor 
and judge, and be fair . 

(2) don’t argue—to do so is to defend a theory rather 
than to seek the truth 

(3) don’t preach—it will inevitably arouse resentment 

(4) don’t let your feelings get the better of your in- 
tellect—to do so is to confuse fundamental facts 
and dramatic values 


2. If you begin to become emotionally involved, immediately post- 
pone further action until you become calmly judicial and stay so. 
Keep your personality out of the case. Ifthe man attacks your 
motives—even if a superior is present—do not answer. Just 


say, “That is not the matter in hand,” and get back on the 
target. 


3. Avoid any accusation which cannot be proved, like “You didn’t 
do your best.” 


C. Adapt your handling to the individual. 


1. Strive to understand him as well as the fundamental issues and 
the appropriate action 


2. Keep him self-controlled 
a. by your own example 
b. by avoiding his emotional triggers 


(1) keep off his sore spots 
(2) don’t humiliate him 
(3) don’t ask him to hang himself 


c. by recognizing his danger signals. If he begins to act 
suspicious or rebellious 


(1) look to yourself for the cause 


(2) change the subject; start again from a new angle, 
or 


(3) postpone until emotions can cool off 


D. Come to a decision based on the facts. 


1. The primary basis of good disciplining is mutual understanding 
of the facts and the inescapable requirements. Therefore be 
careful to present your case in terms of the employee’s: 


a. background—that he may be able to understand it 
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b. habits and desires—that he may see its reasonableness 
c. language—that it may not confuse or baffle him 


d. mentality—that he may not misinterpret it 
2. Interpret the fundamental facts 


a. Seek justice continuously regardless of what your original 


decision may have been. This is not a contest but a 
search for truth. 


b. Concentrate the past actualities and the future probabili- 
ties in the present 


c. Base your decision on sound principles—not just what 
you recommend but the psychological reasons why. 
Then there should be no need to change your decision 
under attack because it should be right. And do not get 
involved in inconsequential details; the employee knows 
more about these than you do and will trip you on some 
small point. Stick to the “main stems.” 


3. Check to see that the conditions of the fundamental problem 
have been satisfied 


4. Take full responsibility for the decision: don’t “pass the buck” 
either to your superiors or to the employee himself. It is 
not essential for you to make him think the decision is right, 


but it is necessary to keep clear who has the responsibility for 
making the decision. Therefore: 


a. Meet the issues clearly without “horse-trading” or the 
avoidance of “hot spots.” Make perfectly clear what 
he must do and what he may do. 


b. Make the punishment fit the criminal as well as the crime. 
If the offense is not serious, it is often wise to drop the 
matter after discussing it. Leaving the employee in doubt 
as to the outcome may be punishment enough. But he 
must always feel the inevitability of repentance and cor- 
rection “or else... .” 


c. Provide for systematic follow-up and revision, if the future 


calls for it 


Conduct the interview one step at a time, and in small, fundamental 
Steps. 


1. If in large steps or if too fast, the employee will feel 


a. confused 
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b. baffled 


c. that you are hiding something 


2. Be sure your interview has structure; otherwise fact-finding 


will be mixed up with fact-interpreting, and this will result in 
endless dispute 


a. Make a tentative plan beforehand of how you will handle it 


b. Plan particularly how you will help him to handle it. 
Handling cannot be realistically bilateral except by action. 


A plan of bilateral action helps guarantee that action will 
be two-sided. 


Begin not by accusing the employee but by establishing the 
facts. There may be things you do not know. Also, black 


often looks white at first glance, and vice versa. So establish 
the facts : 


a. agreed to by both sides. Bring out the strong points on 
the man’s side, not as concessions but as part of the facts, 
and try to do this before he does. 


b. not agreed to. Are they matters of opinion, or can they 
be settled objectively? How? Do they result from con- 
flicting desires? If so, how far can they be changed by 
changes in the situation ? 


c. only the employee could know. Encourage him to speak 
frankly because: 


(1) He now knows what your issues are 
(2) the decision is still open 


(3) you are seeking any relevant evidence not brought 
out before. It is not enough to listen; you must - 
search, 


(4) However, if he gets off the main track, let him 
finish his story. Then call attention to the fact 
that this is not what he is being disciplined for 
and get back on the target. Consider how a fisher- 
man lands a trout. Then make him realize you 
understand his issues by restating them to him 
better than he expressed them to you. 


Norte: To do this, you must listen understandingly without muzzling 
him by word, act or tone. He has a right to be heard, and by listening 
analytically you may learn something important. Watch for some- 
thing significant you have missed. This means you must really listen, 
which is vastly different from merely keeping quiet while he talks. 
If you want to talk too much yourself, you cannot think adquately. 
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Take plenty of time, in order to give him the feeling—which you must 
sincerely have—that you are working for an unbiased solution. If 
you know the issues and the evidence fundamentally, you need have 
no fear of appearing weak or vacillating. But don’t let the interview 
drag. As soon as the discussion begins going in circles, summarize 
and move on to the next point. 


4. If something unexpected turns up, it may be necessary to post- 
pone a decision until you can investigate further 


5. Whenever the evidence demands a reversal of your position, 
do it before you are forced to. Such action is indicative of 
character, not weakness. If you are wrong and don’t admit it, 
you are worse off after the interview than at the beginning. 


IV. EvaALuaTE 


A. After it is over, review the entire case. 


1. What tests will show whether you succeeded or failed? 
2. Was the disciplining appropriate? 


a. kind 
b. degree 


B. Look for sources of failure, suchas: 


1. too little simplification of the issues because of : 


a. failure to write them out and to consolidate them 


b. confusion with side issues. Don’t forget that the main 
point is running the factory effectively, not the disciplining 
of one man. 


2. not seeing the implications of the evidence, as a result of: 
careless thinking 

not enough thinking 

overlooking circumstantial evidence 

not realizing the value of checking step by step 


confusing fact-interpreting with fact-finding 


mPmeaPp Ss P 


not seeing the problem as a whole and in its structural 
relationships 


g. disregard of the value of sheer honesty without trickery 


C. What does the case show as to the general discipline in your organi- 
zation? 


1. no reservoir of employee confidence 


2. too much reliance on mere talk 
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3. lack of adequate employee records 
4. insufficient use of good method 


D. Write out what you learned. 


If disciplining is resisted, either there is something wrong with it or there 


was something wrong with previous disciplining. 


V. MAINTAIN 


Put to use what you learned by: 


1. providing for a review of the lessons learned 


2. checking on how well they have been learned 








REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of this article in pamphlet form for distribution to supervisors 
and foremen and for use in supervisory training are available at cost in 
quantity lots. For quantity prices address the Association’s headquarters, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 








Survey Reveals Pension Plan Trends in 106 Companies 


SURVEY of 106 retirement plans adopted by employers in the 16 months 
ended May 1, 1945, covering a total of 232,319 employees, has just been 
completed by the pension division of Bankers Trust Company. This survey 
includes all plans established since January 1, 1944, covering more than 150 
eligible employees on which proxy statements were available, and is believed to 
embrace practically all plans of importance adopted in this period. 


Sixty-five of the 106 plans analyzed cover all employees and 17 only salaried 
employees, while seven cover employees earning in excess of $3,000 a year and 
17 cover only salaried employees in the over-$3,000-a-year earnings bracket. 

The lowest average total annual compensation under the plans, expressed as 
a percentage of the average annual compensation before retirement, is 40 per 
cent in the $1,200 bracket and 30 per cent for the $3,000-and-up brackets. These 
percentages include primary Social ‘Security benefits, which provide 32.5 per cent, 
20.8 per cent, 12.5 per cent and 4.2 per cent respectively in the $1,200, $3,000, 
$5,000 and $15,000 average-annual-compensation-before-retirement brackets. The 
highest average total annual retirement compensation in these respective brackets 


is 77.5 per cent, 65.8 per cent, 57.5 per cent and 49.2 per cent of average annual 
pre-retirement salary. 


—American Business 8/45 

















GETTING RESULTS FROM MERIT RATING 


By ARTHUR R. LANEY, Jr. 
Washington Gas Light Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Merit-rating plans are of little value unless the ratings are put to practical use 
in improving employee efficiency. Here is a plan which provides tangible 
evidence of improved job performance. The Employee Progress Report Plan 
is designed to let each employee know, through planned periodic interviews, 
how he is getting along and what he can do to improve. During the interview 
the supervisor encourages the worker to express his own reactions and 
attempts to gain agreement on each point in the discussion. Mr. Laney 
describes the operation of the plan in detail and shows how it has resulted 
in improved understanding between supervisors and their subordinates. 


A CRANE operator’s foreman reports : 


“The quantity of his work has greatly increased lately.” 
A clerical supervisor writes: 


“Is learning to correct her habit of excessive ‘visiting’ during working 
hours.” 


A department head comments, regarding an assistant: 


“After the need of careful checking was pointed out last year, his 
work has definitely improved. Is also demonstrating more tact in 
assigning work to his subordinates.” 

The above statements, taken from actual rating forms, typify our com- 
pany’s experience with the merit rating plan described in this article. They 
are part of the mounting evidence that this plan—introduced a year and a 
half ago—is getting results. They are tangible proof of better job performance, 
a primary objective of personnel administration. 

This. plan, which we call the Employee Progress Report Plan, is designed 
to facilitate periodic job performance reviews between employees and their 
immediate supervisors. It replaced an earlier rating system, which had been in 
effect since 1938. 

The previous plan, while serving most merit rating purposes, did not 
lend itself to such discussions. For example, it would have put the super- 
visor in the unenviable position of attempting to justify to Joe why he received 
a total of only 63 points, while his friend Bill rated 72. Or imagine trying to 
convince Mary that her “Potentiality” wasn’t all that it might be! 

At this point the question naturally arises: “Why discuss ratings with 
employees at all?” Our management, which is always seeking better ways to 
foster constructive relations among the workforce, decided that much of the 
value of a merit rating plan is lost when the form is filed away without the 
employee’s being aware of what is on it. Every employee—from the least 
skilled to the top executive—has a right to know how he is getting along. A 
worker cannot be expected to measure up to his supervisor’s expectations 
unless he knows what those expectations are, nor to improve himself unless 
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he knows wherein he needs improvement. One of the supervisor’s fundamental 
duties is to supply this information to each of his employees—clearly, honestly, 
and in such a way that it will be helpful. 

We have found that by taking this added interest in each employee and 
reviewing his work with him regularly, the supervisor gets to know his 
subordinates better. The improved understanding between them actually makes 


it easier for the supervisor to get full cooperation in all phases of the work for 
which he is responsible. 


HOW THE PLAN WAS DEVELOPED 


Development of the Employee Progress Report Plan entailed the following 
major steps: 

1. A careful analysis of discussion-type rating plans successfully used 
by other companies. (The one finally selected was that described on pages 29- 
34 of the Conference Board’s report, “Employee Rating—Methods of Apprais- 
ing Ability, Efficiency and Potentialities.” ) 


2. Adapting the plan selected to the conditions and requirements of our 
organization. (In accordance with the modern concept of line participation in 
the development of general personnel policies, this was done by an advisory 
committee comprising representative supervisory employees and members of 
the personnel department staff. We have found that this takes a little longer, 
but it results in a better plan and one that will be more zestfully administered 
by “those who have to live with it.” Before its final adoption, the plan was 
discussed informally with union representatives, who gave it their unqualified 
endorsement. ) 


3. Training all supervisors in the nature and purpose of the new plan, 
how to fill out progress reports, and how to conduct the interviews. (The super- 
visors, in groups of 12, attended four two-hour conferences on company time. 
The sessions, led by experienced conference leaders from various divisions of 
the company, included practice in filling out the forms and practice interviews, 
constructive criticism by other members of the group, and the showing and 
discussion of the sound-slide film “Let’s Talk Things Over.*” A major execu- 
tive was present to introduce the conference leader at the initial meeting of each 
group, as further evidence of top management support. As a follow-up measure, 
each supervisor received a copy of a 16-page reference manual, summarizing 
the material presented during the training conferences and containing a number 
of helpful suggestions from the supervisors who participated in the meetings. ) 

4. Establishing the necessary personnel office procedure and controls. 
(Merit rating plans are no exception to Thomas G. Spates’ well-considered 
observation** that “those who direct the work of others are, by the nature of 
things, inclined to procrastinate in the solution of human problems.” Courteous 
but insistent reminders of overdue reports and statistical summaries—regularly 


* Copyright Vocafilm Corporation, 424 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


** See An Objective Scrutiny of Personnel Administration, Personnel Series Number 75, American 
Management Association, 1944. 
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EMPLOYEE PROGRESS REPORT CONFIDENTIAL—RETURN TO PERSONNEL DEPT. 
































FORM 0-888 
name _____ JOhn Richards ace_29___ pare_August 20, 1945 _ 
JOB CLASSIFICATION. Draft sman = DEPT. _Engineering 
CHANGE SINCE 
pate empcoveo_S@ptember 4, 1938 pow Lonc HAVE You KNOWN HIM7___Z “4 4 iy, i9le LAST REPORT. OR 
une WORKED FOR YOU. 
HOW LONG HAS HE WORKED FOR You? IN PRESENT CLASSIFICATION? pth tenes 
be 
w 8 
IMPORTANT-BE SURE YOU CONSIDER ONLY ONE CHARACTERISTIC AT A TIME.REGARDLESS | $/«9] ¢ 85 
OF HOW GOOD OR POOR HE MAY BE IN THE OTHERS, IT IS ESSENTIAL THAT EVERY QUES. Sl us 3 a 
TION BE ANSWERED: IF MORE SPACE IS NEEDED TO ANSWER ANY ITEM. PLEASE WRITE ON ez Ee af] zt 
PLAIN PAPER AND ATTACH TO THIS FORM. $91 52] $3] of 
A. KNOWLEDGE OF PRESENT JOB CHECK WHICH=> a 


(1) WHAT EXPERIENCE ON HIS PRESENT JOB DOES HE LACK OR WHAT TRAINING DOES HE NEED IN ORDER 
TO DO BETTER WORK? 


Krrcrirtedae af dtc nte an} tp hace Artin, 








(2) WHAT INFORMATION ABOUT RELATED JOBS DOES HE NEED TO IMPROVE HIS EFFICIENCY? 


Att rds 

















B. QUALITY OF WORK CHECK WHICH—> 
(1) WHAT SHOULD HE DO IN ORDER TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF HIS worxr_LAtee Prone _ 
V4 





PLETELY WITHOUT SUPERVISION OR CHECKING? 


eA NRA Aton, 


(3) HOW DOES THE QUALITY OF HIS WORK COMPARE WITH WHAT YOU EXPECT OF HIM?. 














C. QUANTITY OF WORK 
(1) HOW DOES THE QUANTITY OF HIS WORK COMPARE WITH WHAT YOU EXPECT OF HIM? 
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CHECK WHICH=> 
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D. ABILITY TO PLAN AND UNDERSTAND WORK CHECK WHICH=> 
(1) IN ORDER TO WORK EFFECTIVELY AN EMPLOYEE SHOULD: (A) ANALYZE A PROBLEM, (8) PLAN 
THE JOS ROUTINE SO THERE WILL BE A MINIMUM OF LOST MOTION, (C) EXECUTE THE PLAN, (D) CHECK 
THE RESULTS. AND (E) PROFIT BY MISTAKES. ON WHICH OF THESE STEPS DOES THIS EMPLOYEE NEED 


TO IMPROVE IN ORDER TO DO BETTER WORK?. CA ) Arn’ (8B) 











(2) DOES HE THINK OUT BETTER WAYS OF DOING THINGS (RECOGNIZE SHORT RS 
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E. PERSONAL QUALITIES CHECK wHich=> 
(1) 18 HE RECEPTIVE TO st TIONS? Qe Aku) Arye trrlhhiian 4 AEC te 
st. 9g atest: 0 
1S HE WILLING wm OTHERS? TAce. 
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(3) HOW DOES HE GET ALONG WITH HIS FELLOW emproversr__LAT Ofer rth) arth AT er» 


(4) DOES HE LOSE MUCH rw —_fhdet A Aart A Ln Aa Ce Cod 
(3) > Poteet, 1 goon sareny cone, Lf kes == ae taser fated A tosh. 


(6) 18 HE AS NEAT IN APPEARANCE AS HIS JOB REQUIRES? Why, Wmnnnch . 
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(7) IN WHAT PERSONAL QUALITIES COULD HE IMPROVE?. Pum - 


























LIST ANY GOOD TRAITS OR WEAKNESSES NOT COVERED ELSEWHERE IN THIS REPORT: 


DO YOU THINK THAT HE IS BETTER QUALIFIED TO DO SOME OTHER TYPE OF WORK (SQUARE PEG IN A ROUND HOLE)? 











REMARKS: 
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* THIS REPORT SHOULD BE REVIEWED WITH YOUR SUPERVISOR BEFORE DISCUSSING IT WITH THE EMPLOYEE. 
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circulated throughout the entire management organization—showing which 
departments are up to date on their progress reports and which are not, are 
essential to the administration of such a plan.) 


HOW THE PLAN OPERATES 


Two weeks before an employee’s anniversary of employment with the 
company, his supervisor receives from the personnel department two copies 
of the Employee Progress Report form (see reproduction). The supervisor 
fills one copy out in pencil and then reviews it with his immediate superior. 


Instructions for filling out the form are summarized on the following 
chart: 





HOW TO FILL OUT THE REPORT FORM 





Purpose: TO HELP EMPLOYEE IMPROVE 











GENERAL 


CONSIDERATIONS GOOD POINTS WEAKNESSES 


























Figure out what you Don’t overlook any List only those 


expect of the man— | good points. weaknesses— 

as an individual. Try to give AT LEAST 1. That the em- 
Don’t compare him as much credit as ployee can do some- 
with others, but criticism. thing about, if he 
compare what he wants to. 


does and how he 2. That you can 
acts on the job with prove by actual ex- 


WHAT YOU EXPECT amples. 


OF HIM! 3. That you can 


suggest some way 
to improve on. 

















After the form has been reviewed and the employee’s present and future 
prospects (financial and otherwise) have been carefully explored by the super- 
visor and his superior, the supervisor is prepared for the progress interview 
with the employee. Normally this takes place on the employee’s anniversary 
date—as this seems rather appropriate and since it tends to distribute the 
supervisor’s progress report load throughout the year. 

In handling the interview, the supervisor is guided by the suggestions in 
the following chart: 
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HOW TO DISCUSS REPORT WITH EMPLOYEE 
1. PLAN THE INTERVIEW. 


Decide on time and place, get all the facts, plan the 
approach to suit the individual. 


2. PUT THE EMPLOYEE AT EASE. 


Talk first about his outside interests or about the 
general idea of the progress interview. Be friendly! 


3. EXPLAIN FULLY THE PURPOSE. . 


Each time be sure to point out one or two ways in 
which it benefits him. 


4. TALK ABOUT GOOD POINTS FIRST, 
THEN COVER EACH POINT IN DETAIL. 


Avoid starting out on a weak point. 


5. SUMMARIZE STRONG AND WEAK POINTS 
AND DEVELOP PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT 











Some supervisors, especially those often referred to as “the quiet kind,” 
are reluctant at first to attempt such interviews. Once they are prevailed 
upon to “take the plunge,” however, the outcome is invariably gratifying. 
Employees under their supervision are frequently starved for such information. 
Often they have worked for the company for years without ever knowing just 
how they stood or what they could do to increase their chances for advance- 
ment. One such employee is quoted as saying: “I only wish we had had 
something like this a long time ago.” 

“Sour notes” in the hundreds of interviews completed to date have been 
notably few. Even the few employees who are regarded as chronic complainers 
have found little to criticize in the way the reports are written or the manner 
in which they are discussed. The supervisors are generous in their praise of 
good work, and criticisms are backed up by factual illustrations and are accom- 
panied by constructive suggestions. 

The supervisor encourages the employee to express his reaction to each 
point brought out in the discussion and tries to gain agreement before pro- 
ceeding to the next. Sometimes he decides to revise one or more of his state- 
ments because of what the employee says, and this is done in the latter’s 
presence—both for psychological effect and so that each employee will see 
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exactly what is going into his record. The employee is also invited to discuss 
any other matter which may be on his mind. 

The average interview takes from an hour to an hour and a half. Except 
in extreme cases the employee doesn’t have to improve unless he wants to. 
But at least he knows just what he can do to make himself a more valuable 
employee if he so desires—and most employees so desire. 

After the interview, the supervisor fills out the Record of Interview, the 
last item on the rating form. Although supervisors were asked merely to list 
here the employee’s reaction to the suggestions for improving his job per- 
formance and his apparent general attitude toward his work, a good percentage 
of the more than 1,500 forms analyzed to date have also contained such state- 
ments as “He thought this idea is very good and that it will be beneficial to 
him” or “This plan is a step forward.” 

All information from the “work sheet copy” of the form is then transcribed 
by the supervisor to the other copy, which is routed via the department head 
to the personnel department, to become part of the employee’s record. The 
work sheet copy is retained in the department head’s confidential files for future 
reference. In the case of top executives, the copy returned to the personnel 
department contains only the notation that the interview took place on such- 
and-such a date and the initials of the executive to whom the forms were sent. 

All employees with two or more years of service receive progress reports 
once a year. New employees receive reports at the end of six, 10, 16 and 24 
months, being then placed on the regular annual schedule. Of course, all 
employees are encouraged to discuss their work or other problems with their 
supervisors at any time. 

Because of the flexibility of the form used and the emphasis which the 
plan places on treating each employee as an individual, it has been found to 
give satisfactory results with employees in all occupational categories and at 
all levels in the organization. It provides, in effect, a continuous company-wide 
training program, with supervisors at each level assuming their basic respon- 
sibility for the development of the employees who report directly to them. 

Persuading his company to adopt such a plan and seeing that it is correctly 
administered is one of the finest contributions which a personnel executive can 
make. Furthermore, it is one phase of personnel administration which affords 
direct proof of its practical and lasting value. 


War Memorial 


[y honor of employees who died in World War II, the Gray Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., has established employee scholarships for the study 
of music at a local school. 
Competitive auditions will be conducted at the factory. The winners will be 
given instructions in their leisure hours. If the scholarships for this year are not 
filled by employees, the competition will be opened to children of workers. 


—Dun’s Review 9/45 








TIME-STUDY METHODS APPLIED TO 
JOB EVALUATION 
By JOHN A. BRASH* 


Wage and Salary Administration Department 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


To take the “art” out of job evaluation and make job ratings more defensible, 
the author has devised an evaluation system which makes use of time-study 
techniques. Under this “functional” system, standard data are compiled for 
job elements, and standard paragraphs are synthesized into complete job 
descriptions. In the author's opinion, the new method would require less 
analytical ability than the present systems, and would decrease wage 
administration costs and classification grievances. Admittedly, much difficult 
spadework would be required to define the basic functions or elements and 
to establish grades of functions. 


66 A FAIR day’s pay for a fair day’s work.” This phrase illustrates how 

closely time study and job evaluation are linked, since time study 
measures the “work” side of the equation and job evaluation determines the 
“pay” side. Both are measuring devices useful to management and labor in 
decisions concerning wages and hours. 

However, time study techniques have progressed further than those of 
job evaluation, possibly because they deal with the direct quantitative measure- 
ment of tangible results—labor accomplishment. Job evaluation, on the other 
hand, must consider the subtle qualitative differences found in various occu- 
pations, and express these differences in such a way that they can be converted 
to dollars and cents. 

Since these two subjects are, in a sense, mirror images of each other, 
probably the best way to advance job evaluation methods is to borrow from 
the more highly developed techniques of time study. In other words, the wage 
administrator and job analyst should borrow ideas from the time study man, 
examine each step in his procedure, and adapt it to their own problems. The 


“functional job evaluation system” about to be described is based on this 
similarity. 


JOB ELEMENTS AND STANDARD DATA 


The time study engineer considers each operation as a series of elements 
rather than as a single quantity. He has found that in order to analyze a 
complex operation it must be broken down into units sufficiently small for 
each to be measured separately. He studies individually each element such 
as “Pick up part and place on table,” instead of the whole series of elements 
which comprise an operation cycle. This leads to the development of standard 
time data, in which each element is measured carefully and accurately, making 
it unnecessary to restudy the same element every time it is encountered as a 
part of a subsequent operation. 

The job analyst has not done this. He writes one job description after 
another, each containing many of the same basic elements or functions. Con- 





* Adapted from an article by the author in the May-June, 1945, issue of Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
with permission of the editor. ; 
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Table 1 
MATERIAL CONTROL CLERK—"“A” 


(All numbers are imaginary) 














Per Cent Time 
Evaluation of Spent Perform- : 
Element Element ing Element Extension 

SN cnn cx ekusloi mins einiocss 212 20 42.4 

a a ne 315 10 31.5 

EE iti iedees sie wariadieb awake 190 30 57.0 

Compute—“A” ................ 286 30 85.8 

ee 317 10 Shed, 
248.4 

Evaluation of Occupation: 248 








sider typical job descriptions for “Accounting Clerk,” “Material Clerk” and 
“Material Release Man.”” They all include such functions as “post,” ‘“com- 
pile,” “file” and “compute.” It would have been easier to set up standard data 
for job evaluation by considering each element separately. If each element 
were recorded in a standard paragraph, and this paragraph were given a title 
such as “COPY,” “SCHEDULE,” etc., then every function could be evalu- 
ated by the regular evaluation methods of point rating, factor comparison or 
job (function) ranking. 

Let’s evaluate an imaginary occupation to be called “Material Control 
Clerk—‘A’.” We find by investigation that the following elements are found 
in the work: “POST,” “COMPILE,” “FILE,” “COMPUTE” and 
“RECONCILE.” Since the functions will have already been described and 
evaluated, we have merely to combine the appropriate standard paragraphs to 
obtain the desired job description. 

Converting function evaluations to an occupation’s evaluation would con- 
sist of averaging the evaluation points assigned to each of its component 
functions according to the percentage of time spent performing each function. 
(See Table 1.) 

(While only non-productive occupations are discussed, this functional 
sytem should be equally applicable to factory work.) 


VARIABLE ELEMENTS 


In carrying the analogy further, we find that the time study engineer 
makes use of constant and variable elements. Our functional system also has 
this problem. The element “FILE” is probably a constant, since variations in 
the procedure of filing are extremely narrow. The element “ANALYZE” 
is a different case. We might consider the “analysis” required of an aero- 
dynamics engineer and compare it with the “analysis” performed by an engi- 
neering clerk. There is a vast difference between them. Here is a variable 
which can be handled by describing and evaluating different grades of this 
element. This would give us the function “ANALYZE—A,” “ANALYZE— 
B,” and as many more grades as are needed, 
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Typical basic functions of technical, clerical and engineering occupations 


are: 
Analyze Expedite Procure 
Audit. File Receive 
Compile Investigate Reconcile 
Disburse Plan Schedule 


Here is a possible description of the function “AUDIT—B” : 


AUDIT—B: Check and verify coding, figures, calculations and postings of vari- 
ous transactions, documents or records, correcting minor or obvious errors, indicating 
errors or omissions; contact sources of documents for correction of errors, listing 
errors to be adjusted, reconciling account entries, tracing and investigating dis- 
crepancies in documents or records reflecting the same transactions, and making 
adjusting entries in records or preparing adjusting documents according to prescribed 
procedures. This may involve work with accounting, material control, shipping, pur- 
chasing, inventory, cost and timekeeping documents, lists or records. 

As new descriptions are requested, the occupations can be analyzed as to 
functions, and a new job can be built by a new combination of elements. Ifa 
new function or new grade of a standard function is found, this too can be 
written, evaluated, and included as a standard function. Standard paragraphs 
should include many examples prefaced by the words “such as,” and as new 
examples are found, the functional paragraphs can be amended or enlarged. 


JOB DESCRIPTION 


A standard job description form (as shown in Table 2) indicates how the 
functional system can be adapted for use in hiring, placement, upgrading, job 
rotation and merit rating. Besides showing the component functions of an 
occupation, the description includes a summary sentence and a summary para- 
graph. This paragraph is necessary to outline the details of this particular job 
as it is actually performed in this specific company, which a mere list of func- 
tional paragraphs for evaluation could not do. 


DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN JOB GRADES" 


One of the weakest spots in the present systems of job classification is the 
differentiation between various grades of an occupation. This is particularly 
true when composite industry-wide descriptions are being applied. Most grade 
differentiation problems arise where the grades differ in degree of difficulty 
rather than in kind of work. The functional system would provide three 
methods of recognizing grade differences : 


1. Allocation of different percentages of time spent performing each 
function. 


2. Combination of different grades of the same functions. 
3. Combination of different functions. 


INDUSTRY-WIDE WAGE STABILIZATION 


The proposed functional system would permit an industry-wide stabili- 
zation of job elements or functions (instead of whole jobs) by a standardiza- 
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Table 2 
STANDARD FORM FOR FUNCTIONAL JOB DESCRIPTION 








OccupaTION TITLE: Material Control Clerk—“‘A” 

Jos SUMMARY: hac ‘aia caaes outline of the general purpose of the 
job. 

Work PERFORMED: 

Paragraph One: (Details of job summary to give a quick picture of the 
job, plus the main duties. The material should reflect 
this particular job as actually performed, but should 
not be used for evaluation. It could include any addi- 
tional information to aid in quick differentiation of this 
job grade from other grades of the same job.) 

Paragraph Two: Post—“A” (Standard paragraph) 

Paragraph Three: Compile—‘A” (Standard paragraph) 

Paragraph Four: File—‘A” (Standard paragraph) 

Paragraph Five: Compute—“‘A” (Standard paragraph) 

Paragraph Six: Reconcile—‘A” (Standard paragraph) 

Paragraph Seven: Knowledge requirements 








tion of their relative evaluations. Its flexibility would permit each company 
to combine the functions in such a way that they would reflect the actual 
conditions peculiar to the occupations in each plant. 


UNION REPRESENTATION 


In some companies, union representatives participate as members of a 
committee in evaluating occupations. Through the use of the grievance pro- 
cedure, the unions actually participate in wage administration as well. It is only 
human nature for an employee to desire assignment to a job classification 
carrying a high rate of pay, and a union, as the representative for employees, 
reflects this desire. Broadly written job descriptions, overlapping descriptions, 
and poor differentiation between job grades practicaily invite employee griev- 
ances. If each job and grade were defined clearly and evaluated by a method 
that was indisputably defendable, many questions of classification could be 
settled on a factual basis without involving the interpretation of words, the 
intended implications of a phrase, or one man’s judgment against that of 
another. The functional system would simplify those phases of labor relations 
which involve job classification and are the real test of a wage structure. 


DISADVANTAGES 


Like any change in a basic idea, this system cannot be applied until a 
great deal of spadework has been done. First, the basic functions or elements 
must be defined and grades of functions must be established. This in itself 
will be a difficult task. 

It is conceivable, however, that nation-wide stabilization of job functions 
can be established. While it would be ideal for the program to be pioneered 
by a whole industry, a trade association, or even the Federal Government, 
there is no reason why a single company could not undertake it alone. 
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POSTWAR APPLICATIONS 


Now that industry is back on a competitive basis, and cost, rather than 
volume of production, is once again the prime factor, wage rates will become 
an even greater source of controversy. Some shortsighted managements will © 
take the view that job analysis, job evaluation and wage stabilization are 
unnecessary ; that employees need be paid merely enough to keep them working 
and no more. Their argument will be that rough justice is maintained by the 
law of supply and demand. 


A shortsighted management soon breeds an equally shortsighted union. 
An unbalanced rate structure merely becomes a tool in the hands of an aggres- 
sive union, whose representatives can capitalize on the wage inequalities and 
inconsistencies. When an orderly rate structure is finally forced through, the 
very fact that labor had to take the initiative puts management on the defensive. 
The union enthusiasm and pressure that have been generated through what 
was originally a just grievance (inequalities in pay) can readily be diverted to 
raising the whole level of wages above normal. If, on the other hand, man- 
agement makes efforts to put its house in order before “the heat is turned on,” 
it can arrive at a fair and balanced rate structure by itself. 


LABOR COST CONTROL 


During the war, labor utilization gained a great deal of attention because 
of the shortage of skilled workers. Under competitive conditions, it will be 
equally important, but for a different reason—labor cost. If an employee is 
paid for being a tool designer, it stands to reason that he shouldn’t spend 25 
per cent of his time doing incidental clerical work—yet it is surprising how 
often this actually happens. Present job analyses usually ignore poor labor 
utilization, but under the functional system it would become apparent as soon 
as the evaluation tabulation was made. 


COST OF WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


The cost of any job analysis or wage administration program is an 
important consideration. The functional system, once the original studies are 
made, will take a lot of the “art” out of job analysis and reduce it to a 
technique. It will require fewer skilled analysts, and much of the work, once 
it is set up, can be handled by clerical heJp. Here is work simplification 
applied to wage administration. 


CONCLUSION 


A wage structure must be very sturdily built these days to withstand 
the three-way buffeting it receives from union, management and govern- 
mental agencies. Job evaluation, the tool used to-establish many wage struc- 
tures, is now itself the battleground in wage stabilization controversies. The 
delicate balance established between the relative worth of different jobs must 
be defendable against all criticism. If present methods are found inadequate, 
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we should not attempt to defend them but should be ready to take a fresh 
look at the fundamentals and start over again if necessary. 

The functional system is more flexible and adaptable than the static 
methods now employed. It is essentially the application of industrial engi- 
neering methods to what many companies think of as solely an industrial 
relations function. Many union-management controversies over the appli- 
cation of job descriptions arise because today’s rapidly changing conditions 
cannot be met by a system which was designed as a more or less stationary 
structure, and which is thrown out of balance by each modification. The 
functional system is fluid enough to reflect the varied and changing conditions 
of today as well as the competitive conditions of tomorrow. 


Women’s Earnings Since World War | 


N factory, office and school, women have received less pay than men for similar 
work, but the long-time trend in earnings has been upward. In 1914 the female 
labor force in manufacturing industries earned an average weekly wage of $7.75, 
while male labor received $13.65, or nearly twice as much. World War I brought 
higher wages, and in 1920 the money earnings of women workers had mounted 
to $17.71 per week, as against $31.69 for men. The depression of the 1930's 
brought a precipitous drop in wages and reduced the differential, so that women 
were earning in 1932 about two-thirds the weekly wage of men. By the close 
of 1943, male labor received a weekly wage of $53.26, while women workers in 
the same industries earned only $29.96. In December, 1943, the hourly earnings 
of women equaled those of unskilled males in but two of 24 industries, and in 
February, 1944, five. 


Before V-J Day, weekly earnings of women workers were highest in the 
automotive and shipbuilding industries, hovering around $50, while pay checks in 
the rubber, electrical, machine shop, aircraft, agricultural implement, lumber and 
millwork, and furniture industries ranged between $35 and $40. 


—PARKER JAMES in Advertising & Selling 9/45 





New AMA Inpex IssuEpD 


A completely revised edition of The Management Index, featuring both a 
subject index and detailed catalogue of AMA publications of the past 14 years, 
has just come from the press. The Index has been enlarged to include all AMA 
conference proceedings, special research reports, and issues of PERSONNEL pub- 
lished since 1932 and through October, 1945. If used regularly in conjunction 
with the annual indexes of THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW and PERSONNEL, and 
with supplemenfary catalogues which will be issued periodically, the Jndex will 
provide a dependable guide to the most important current management literature. 

Copies of The Management Index have already been distributed to company 
official representatives and will be mailed on request to other interested individuals. 














NLRB CONTRACT LAW IN REPRESENTATION 
DISPUTES 


By DAVID H. WERTHER 
Member of New Jersey Bar 
Newark, N. J. 





In what cases will the National Labor Relations Board view an existing union 
contract as a bar to a competing union’s petition for an election? Mr. 
Werther’s answer to this question will be of considerable interest to labor 
relations men and company attorneys. The article cites the types of cases 
in which contracts have and have not been held to bar petitions by rival 
unions; particular attention is devoted to contracts of unreasonable duration - 
and to “automatic renewal contracts.” The author was formerly an attorney 
for the NLRB, and preparation of this article involved first-hand research into 
thousands of cases before the Board. 


HE National Labor Relations Board is frequently confronted with con- 

flicting claims by two or more labor organizations seeking to represent the 
same unit of employees for purposes of collective bargaining. Often one of the 
contestants is a party to a collective bargaining agreement covering the unit in 
question. In these situations the Board is charged with the responsibility of 
determining whether the policies of the Act! would best be effectuated by dis- 
missing the petition or directing an election. 

In the absence of any direct guidance in the Wagner Act, the Board has 
had to evolve a whole set of doctrines to determine in each case whether or not 
the contract constitutes a bar to the petition, some of which doctrines conflict 
with accepted legal principles governing the interpretation of contracts. 

The form and content of the collective agreement are important. It must 
conform to certain fixed standards in order to operate as a bar. It must be in 
writing and fully executed; exclusive recognition of the contracting union 
must be provided for; it must contain substantive provisions covering wages, 
hours of work, and other conditioris of employment ; it must cover a then exist- 
ing appropriate unit and apply equally to all the employees within the unit; 
and it must be of reasonable duration. Applying these tests, the Board has 
directed elections in the face of existing contracts under the following cir- 
cumstances : 

(1) Where the intervening union’s contract covered its members only. 
(Pressed Steel Car Co., 45 NLRB 34) 

(2) Where the petitioning union notified the employer of its claims to 
represent the employees after the contracting parties had reduced their under- 
standing to writing but prior to the time when signatures were affixed.” 

(3) A written agreement which had been verbally extended to cover 
a plant established subsequent to the date of the contract was ineffective as 


1 Stability in labor relations flowing from the collective bargaining agreement comes into conflict here 
with employees’ freedom to select and change representatives as guaranteed by the NL 
2 See Eicor, Inc., 46 NLRB 1055. Here, as a_result of negotiations over a period of a month, the 
parties agreed upon the terms of a contract on Nov. 12, 1942, and it was reduced to writing on Nov. 
19 but was not signed because of typographical errors and the absence of a clause requiring WLB 
approval. On Dec. 1, 1942, the petitioning union requested recognition. In rejecting the contracting 
union’s contention that the unsigned agreement constituted a bar to the proceedings, the Board held: 
“The signing of collective agreements cannot be regarded as a mere formality. The crucial im- 
rtance of the oo of agreements in the history of the collective bargaining process was recognized 
y the Supreme Court in the Heinz case holding that the employer’s refusal to sign a collective bar- 
gaining agreement constituted a violation of Section 8 (5) of the Act. True stability of labor relations 
necessitates written, signed collective bargaining agreements.” 
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a bar to an election among the employees of the new plant (Revere Copper & 
Brass, Inc., 47 NLRB 817). 

(4) Where a contract contained no provisions fixing conditions of em- 
ployment. (Weiss Manufacturing Co., Inc., 49 NLRB 511) Similarly, neither 
a written, signed, exclusive recognition agreement containing only a main- 
tenance-of-membership provision (Corn Products Refining Co., 52 NLRB 
1324) nor one embodying merely a grievance procedure (Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, 56 NLRB 1101) was permitted by the Board to bar the petitions 
of rival unions. 

(5) Where a contract provided for a different unit than that previously 
approved by the Board (Savannah Electric, 12 LRR 110), or where it 
covered an inappropriate unit (Duquesne Light Company, 57 NLRB 129), 
or where it excluded colored employees from coverage (Columbian Iron 
Works, 52 NLRB 54), the Board rejected the contracts and ordered elections 
among the employees in the appropriate units. 


CONTRACTS OF UNREASONABLE DURATION 


The Board will not permit contracts for indefinite or unreasonable terms 
to bar redeterminations of representatives. Normally one year is recognized 
as a reasonable term (Superior Electric Products Co., 6 NLRB 19), but 
effect has been given to two-year contracts in instances where collective bar- 
gaining on this basis was the tradition in the industry.’ 

Examples of contracts of unreasonable duration follow: a contract for 
one year or the duration of the war, whichever is longer (Trailer Co. of Amer- 
ica, supra) ; a contract extended by the WLB until a new one was approved 
(American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 59 NLRB 128); those providing for 
indefinite extensions of expired agreements (Randolph Corp., 51 NLRB 
236) or providing for termination at the will of either party (Willys Over- 
land Motors, Inc., 52 NLRB 20); and those terminable by either party by 
giving the other party a stipulated number of days’ notice (Hamilton Machine 
Co., 52 NLRB 138). 

Contracts for a term of three years or longer are presumed to be of 
unreasonable duration. Thus, in the case of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, 
7 NLRB 662, where it was contended that a five-year agreement constituted 
a bar to the proceedings, the Board held: “We do not believe that under the 
policies and provisions of the Act employees should be precluded from having 
the opportunity to select new representatives for collective bargaining for a 
period as long as five years.” (See also Columbia Broadcasting Corp., 8 
NLRB 508; M & J Tracy, Inc., 12 NLRB 936; Wichita Union Stockyards, 
5 NLRB 369; Mathieson Alkali Works, 55 NLRB 1100.) 

3 Owens Pacific Coast Company, 36 NLRB 990; American Finishing Co., 50 NLRB 313; Uxbridge 
Worsted Co., Inc., 60 NLRB 243. In the last cited case the Board in effect declared that there is a 
resumption that two-year contracts are of reasonable duration, thus casting on the petitioner the 
Contes of proving that a two-year term runs counter to well-established custom in the industry. In 
earlier cases (see Sutherland Paper Co., 55 NLRB 38; Trailer Co. of America, 51 NLRB 177; Kahn 
& Feldman, Inc., 30 NLRB 294) the burden appears to have been paeee on the party claiming that 
the contract was a bar to establish by affirmative evidence that collective bargaining on a two-year 


basis was the custom in the industry. However, this is the requirement in the case of contracts for 
terms of more than two years. 
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“AUTOMATIC RENEWAL CONTRACTS” 


There is a class of labor agreements commonly known as “automatic 
renewal contracts.” They generally run for a fixed term of one year, with 
provisions for automatic renewal from year to year unless either party notifies 
the other within a stipulated period prior to the expiration date (usually 30 
or 60 days) of a desire to terminate or modify the agreement. In the absence 
of a timely claim by a rival union, the Board will give the same-effect to each 
renewed term of such a contract as it gives to the original term (Mill B Inc., 
40 NLRB 346). 

Ordinarily, to be timely a notice must be given prior to the date upon 
which the renewal takes effect. However, the Board has held in a multitude 
of cases that the notice was timely despite the fact that it was given subsequent 
to the renewal date. Some examples follow: 

(1) Where subsequent to the automatic renewal date the parties mutually 
agree to negotiate changes in the contract. (Pressed Metals of America, Inc., 
59 NLRB 78) 

(2) Where an automatically renewed agreement is superseded by a new 
agreement, neither agreement, nor both together, constitute a bar to a rival 
union’s petition, despite the fact that notice was given subsequent to the auto- 
matic renewal date. (Sherwin Williams Co., 13 LRR 697) 

(3) Where a contracting union has become dormant or defunct, ceasing 
to function as a bargaining representative. (International Engineering Works, 
49 NLRB 1120; Central Illinois Light Co., 60 NLRB 208) 

(4) Where the automatic renewal notice date was extended, the contract 
was held not to be a bar notwithstanding that notice was given subsequent to 
the original renewal date (WSPR Inc., 60 NLRB 238) ; and similarly where 
both parties waived the automatic renewal clause (Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & 


Co., 61 NLRB 143). 


MISCELLANEOUS CASES 


The following are some miscellaneous cases of contracts which were held 
not a bar: 

(1) A supplemental agreement executed prior to the date fixed for re- 
opening of negotiations involving the original agreement. (Detroit, Michigan, 
Stove Co., 13 LRR 691) 

(2) A contract by which a successor employer adopted the original 
agreement with knowledge of a rival union’s claims. (Blaw Knox Co., 57 
NLRB 252) 

(3) A contract of a local union which became defunct—despite the fact 
that the International with which it was affiliated had received Board certifica- 
tion and was a party to the contract. (Container Corporation of America, 
61 NLRB 132) 

(4) Where substantially the entire membership of the contracting union 
shifted to another labor organization. (Olive & Meyers, 59 NLRB 129) 
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(5) Where a succeeding contract came into being as the result of nego- 
tiations rather than the operation of an automatic renewal clause, a rival 
union’s notice of its claims given prior to the effective date of the succeeding 
contract, rather than its execution date, was considered timely. (American 
White Cross Laboratories, 60 NLRB 194) 

(6) Where a contract is executed prior to the commencement of opera- 
tions and the employment of personnel. (Ball Brothers Company, 54 
NLRB 1512) 

(7) Where subsequent to the execution of a contract the unit has 
doubled or the plant has been removed to another city, a petition by a rival 
union will be entertained. (Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., 47 NLRB 298; 
Sardik Food Products Corp., 47 NLRB 894; Aluminum Co. of America, 
51 NLRB 1295) ; and similarly where the employer discontinues a depart- 
ment covered by a contract and absorbs a portion of the personnel into other 
departments (The Jaeger Machine Co., 57 NLRB 113). 

(8) Where an employer entered into an agreement with one of two 
competing labor organizations, it was held not a bar to an election. (Allied 
Mills, Inc., Plant #1, 57 NLRB 304) Also where the contract was executed 
while representation proceedings were pending before the Board. (American- 
West African Line, Inc., 4 NLRB 1068) But see Hatfield Wire & Cable 
Co., 30 NLRB 53, where a contract executed under similar circumstances 
was held to bar a petition by a rival union because the evidence disclosed that 
it was entered into pursuant to an understanding made before the petition 
was filed, and in which the petitioning union had acquiesced. In a case where 
the membership of a contracting union split into separate A.F.L. and C.I.O. 
factions, the contract was held no bar to an election. (Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp., 14 NLRB 1024) 


CONTRACTS HELD TO BE EFFECTIVE BARS 


The following are some cases where contracts were held to bar petitions 
by rival unions: 

(1) A contract was held to be an effective bar despite the fact that the 
contracting union had canceled it and then revived it where the employer did 
not acquiesce in the cancellation. (Cannonsburg Steel & Iron Works, 12 
LRR 48) 

(2) Where subsequent to the dismissal of a petition because of unit 
inappropriateness, the employer entered into new contracts, the Board held 
that neither the notice given prior to the dismissal of the petition, nor that 
given after the effective date of the new contracts, could prevent the contracts 
from operating as a bar to a new petition. (Dolese & Shepard Co., 57 NLRB 
1598) 

(3) Voluntary negotiations for amendment of a contract where the 
parties do not undertake to alter its terms do not necessarily prevent the 
automatic renewal thereof. The Board held in such a case that the contract 
was a bar to a rival union’s petition, despite interim negotiations concerning 
wage scales and vacations. (Green Bay Drop Forge Co., 57 NLRB 417) 
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(4) A contract of indefinite duration later revised to provide for a 
definite term of one year was held to bar proceedings on a petition. (Magnolia 
Petroleum Co., 57 NLRB 284) 


(5) A local union’s action in waiving jurisdiction over employees covered 
by a contract was held not to affect the rights of the International organization 


with which it was affiliated and which was a party to the contract. (B. F. 
Hirsch, Inc., 57 NLRB 10) 


(6) A contract was held to be a bar despite the fact that it had not been 
authorized or ratified by the membership in accordance with the bylaws of 
the contracting union. (Eaton Manufacturing Company, 29 NLRB 12) 

(7) A contract was held to be a bar despite the contracting union’s agree- 
ment not to enforce the closed-shop provisions thereof for the war’s duration. 
(Wright Brothers Smelting Corp., 61 NLRB 46) 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing discussion makes it clear that formulation of the labor 
agreement involves a great deal more than simply reducing the final accord 
of the parties to writing. The principles enunciated in the.cited decisions 
should not be departed from in the process of constructing and administering 
the contract. They deserve no less attention than the written provisions of 
the contract themselves, which indeed they sometimes supersede and annul. 


The Returning Veteran’s Business Plans 


Rae. postwar plans of 20,000 enlisted men, determined by a survey of troops 
in the United States and overseas, indicate that most GI’s have pretty definite 
ideas about what they want to do. Here are some of the findings, based on the 
report “Plans of Army Officers and Enlisted Men to Own Businesses After They 
Leave the Service,” prepared by the Information and Education Division, Army 
Service Forces: 

1. Eleven per cent of the men have definite or fairly definite plans to establish 
businesses of their own or to go into business with a relative. 

2. Among the men with definite plans, more than 80 per cent have had experi- 
ence in the line they expect to enter; 42 per cent have been self-employed. 

3. Nearly half expect to go into retail trade. Service establishments, small 
manufacturing businesses, and construction or contracting operations figure in the 
plans of another 25 per cent. 

4. The average initial investment anticipated is small. Most plan to invest 
not more than $4,000. 


5. Approximately 60 per cent state they will have all or at least half the 
needed capital. 

6. Their plans for borrowing additional capital are not very clear. About 
one-sixth stated they plan to borrow from banks and loan companies, and one-tenth 
from friends. One explanation for this indecision is that the GI Bill of Rights 
was passed only a few weeks before the survey was made and few men knew of 
its provisions. 

—D’A.ton B. Myers in Advertising & Selling 7/45 
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How Old Is Old? 


ENSUS figures show that approximately 20,000,000, or close to two-fifths of 
those employed in the civilian labor force are 45 years of age and over. 


Nearly 3,000,000 are over 65, above the pension retirement age set by the Social 
Security Act. 


Many of the 20,000,000 who shade 45 are wondering, and with good reason, 
whether they and their contemporaries won’t bulk largest in the breakdown of 
postwar unemployment statistics. The prewar trend showed a steady reduction 
of the proportion of older workers in industry. In 1920, 34 per cent of the 
population which was over 65 was gainfully employed; in 1930 it was 33 per cent; 


in 1940, 23 per cent, reflecting the start of old-age pensions and the existence of 
a crowded labor market. 


However, wartime experience has broken down at least the psychological 
barrier to the regular employment of older workers. In the competition for jobs 


now beginning, the over-40 worker can look forward to being appraised on his 
merits as never before. 


While the older workers remaining in the labor market will be subject to 
less discrimination, industry can expect a sharp decrease in the number of older 
workers interested in competing for available jobs. 

As early as the close of 1942, 600,000 workers eligible to receive benefits under 
the old-age pension system were not claiming their payments because they were 
employed in jobs covered by the law. An undetermined additional number took 
their benefits while they worked in types of employment not covered by the law. 
Further, by the end of 1943, payments to approximately 114,000 dependent bene- 
ficiaries were suspended because they, or the persons whose wage records consti- 
tuted the basis of their benefits, were at work in covered employment. 

The trend continued in 1944 and 1945. In 1944, only 326,000 applied for old- 
age assistance—less than half the number who applied in 1940. Reasons given 
were (1) increased employment; (2) increased retirement and survivors’ benefits ; 
and (3) substantial servicemen’s dependency payments. 

In addition to the number holding unclaimed equities under the insurance 
system, more than 2,000,000 persons were receiving old-age assistance under the 
Social Security program at the end of 1944. This represented a reduction of 
83,404 persons, or 4 per cent, from the number of recipients in December of the 
previous year. 

If the pension age should bé lowered to 60, a million and a half more will 
become eligible for pension benefits, and the number of active job-seekers in the 
older worker group will, of course, drop. 

—Business Week 9/1/45 


Fitting the Handicapped Person to the Job 


FTER 10 years’ experience in employing physically handicapped people, 

G. Barr & Company, Chicago manufacturing chemists, has so perfected its 
method of “fitting the man to the job” that operations are maintained at top 
efficiency, though 90 per cent of the 150 employees are physically handicapped. 


In the Barr plant, blind people work at assembling kits, and are actually 
more adept at this task than normal employees. Labeling machines that require 
the use of only one leg are operated by one-legged men. Deaf-mutes work 
throughout the plant on operations for which hearing and speech are not essential. 


Fitting the man to the job, this firm has found, simply means discounting 
the handicap, considering the abilities which the individual does have, and finding 
a job that involves only the functions that he can perform. 

The effectiveness of this company’s policy is illustrated by the fact that the 
firm has twice been awarded the Army-Navy “E” for excellent job performance 
on Army contracts for medical supplies. 

—Office Management Association of Chicago 
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Seniority Status of Women in War Plants 


HE Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor interviewed repre- 

sentatives of A.F.L. and C.I.O. unions with membership of about 200,000, of 
whom 75,000 were women, in a large war industry area in the Midwest, to secure 
facts on the union status, benefits and problems of women in unions. Information 
obtained by interviews with representatives of international unions and officers 
and women members of local unions was supplemented by an analysis of union 
contracts. 

The survey disclosed that the majority of union contract clauses do not 
discriminate against women. Some, however, limit women’s rights to bid on 
men’s jobs to the period of emergency or provide that women shall be laid off 
first or shall “not have the right to bump any male operator” when the man- 
power shortage no longer exists. 

Specifically, in over four-fifths of the contracts the same seniority rights for 
men and women had been secured. Separate seniority lists for men and women 
were found in only one-fifth of the contracts. Only two of 92 contracts provided 
for discriminatory layoff’ of married women. 


—Union Series No. 1, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


Building Executives from “‘the Ground Up” 


| Beye scr to the future and the need for thoroughly trained executives, one 
company is starting from “the ground up” to assure itself that its management 
will be in competent hands. The company is the Coleman Company, Wichita, Kan., 
and the plan is to select college graduate engineers and give them a “postgraduate” 
course in practical factory operation. 

Each year two to four men, graduate engineers of the Kansas State College 
and the University of Kansas, are chosen by company executives. The first year, 
these men work in the factory on actual production. This work is done in four 
departments which have a diversity of operations, so that the graduates can obtain 
experience on all general types of factory production. In addition, during this 
first year each graduate completes a course in modern business from an approved 
correspondence school. The cost of the course is taken care of by the company. 

If the first year is satisfactory both to the student and to the company, the 
student starts the second year in the company offices, working in several different 
departments, including purchasing, scheduling, production engineering, industrial 
engineering, cost, and so forth. During the last three months he spends most of 
his time in the department where he has shown the greatest aptitude. 

The graduate has two additional tasks to fulfill in the second year—he 
must read and make a written report once a month on an article in some important 
trade magazine, and he must enroll in a public speaking course and complete it 
satisfactorily. 

At the conclusion of the second year, the graduate is moved into a regular 
job with the company, and from there on is on his own. 


—Factory Management and Maintenance 9/45 


Facts About Maintenance of Membership 


AINTENANCE of. membership is not new in American industry. It. has 

been negotiated voluntarily into hundreds of contracts for nearly 20 years. 
Files of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor show that the 
first maintenance-of-membership clause in the United States was negotiated on 
June 1, 1926, between the United Electrical Railways Company, Providence, R. I., 
and the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railways Employees, 
A. FLL 


Today maintenance-of-membership clauses negotiated voluntarily by companies 
and unions cover about 2,000,000 workers, compared with 1,750,000 workers under 
clauses ordered by the War Labor Board. 


—NaTHAN P, FEINSINGER before the Colorado Labor Institute 














FAILURES OF THE SAFETY PROGRAM 


By JAMES F. DONEGAN 

Assistant Superintendent 

Engineering Department 
Fidelity & Casualty Company of N. Y. 


Companies with the highest accident frequency and severity rates will almost 
invariably be found to have poorly defined or lukewarm safety policies. 
Placement programs in these organizations are not coordinated with safety 
requirements; the safety engineer is burdened with extra assignments and is 
accorded little status or cooperation; and supervisors are permitted to enforce 
safety regulations in a haphazard manner. The shortcomings of the safety 
engineer himself are scarcely less serious, and Mr. Donegan points out here 
how he can apply recognized management principles to his work. 


UTSTANDING safety records have been achieved by many industrial 
establishments despite the pressure of war production, personnel turn- 
over, new processes, and prolonged hours. However, insurance companies 
are still footing a large bill as a result of inadequate safety projects. Com- 
panies themselves, who pay the premiums, sustain a greater loss in manpower 
and materiais, estimated at three to six times the dollar payments made by 
insurance carriers. Greater still is the loss of wages and the suffering borne by 
vast numbers of industrial workers. 


Failures in the safety program may be attributed to management, the 
safety department itself, and, to a degree, to labor. 


MANAGEMENT'S LACK OF POLICY 


Certain managements have failed because they have not adopted a busi- 
ness-like attitude toward the problem of accidents. Their safety policies have 
been confusing and inadequate because they have been treated as matters of 
expediency, or because accident prevention has been viewed as a necessary 
evil rather than the important function that it is. 

In such companies authority and responsibility for accident prevention 
often have not been definitely allocated, and safety activities are sometimes 
centered around individuals rather than functions. Such a condition is fre- 
quently evident where the safety engineer reports to someone so low on 
the managerial scale that he has difficulty in obtaining cooperation from other 
department supervisors without being accused of “going over people’s heads.” 
This is particularly true if he must report to a person who is over-conciliatory 
toward pugnacious supervisors. Under these circumstances, the safety engi- 
neer is often denied active cooperation on such matters as the granting of 
time for employee or foreman training. 

The company policy that has not been clearly defined is often misunder- 
stood ; following the path of least resistance, it takes root in receptive quarters 
and bypasses the more resistant units or individuals. Sometimes management 
hesitates to emphasize its policies because certain department heads or super- 
visors claim that “work will be slowed down” or “production will be curtailed” 
by efforts to do the work more safely. Such administration fails to win the 
support of those who normally would be receptive to the program, 
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OTHER MANAGEMENT SHORTCOMINGS 


In many instances management has employed incompetent people to head 
its safety activities. It is fairly common to appoint some “Casper Milquetoast” 
who has an imposing academic background but dares not incur the wrath of 
some “bull of the woods” in the shops, and so fritters away time avoiding 
issues. 

All too frequently the safety engineer is burdened with a multitude of 
extra assignments involving welfare, industrial relations, “share the ride” clubs, 
allocation of parking space, and other duties thought up by personnel man- 
agers. Sometimes his efforts are further limited by insufficient clerical or 
inspection help. In the large plant the safety engineer should devote all his 
time to accident prevention; in the small plant as much time as is needed 
should be devoted to the safety function. 

Too few companies have job placement systems based on thorough phys- 
ical examinations and correlated with their safety programs. Such systems, 
properly operated, would tend to lessen the number of injuries to accident 
“repeaters” and to those who are physically or mentally unfit. The need for 
sound placement programs becomes more apparent as large numbers of re- 
jectees and discharged veterans are absorbed into industry. 


“PENNY WISE—DOLLAR FOOLISH” 


As a result of management’s failure to coordinate the activities of the 
safety engineer with those of other departments, notably purchasing, hazardous 
equipment or infectious preparations are sometimes used. Too often man- 
agement saves a dollar only to spend it many times over for accidental injuries, 
occupational diseases, and the accompanying loss of employee morale. 

This “penny-wise and dollar-foolish” attitude is often operating when 
safe work methods devised by the engineers are hamstrung by management’s 
refusal to purchase needed protective clothing, equipment, guards, or other ac- 
cessories. Such an attitude is quickly spotted by employees, with a subsequent 
diminution of their cooperative effort. When economy is called for, the safety 
department is often first to go under the axe and last to be re-established. 

A semblance of a program is sometimes established to meet pressure 
from federal and state agencies or from labor groups. Indeed, labor’s interest 
in the safety activity is evidenced by the fact that union stewards have occa- 
sionally participated in the program—with excellent results. Some companies 
complain of governmental and labor interference, but daily invite it by their 
refusal to approach the problem of industrial accidents on a realistic basis. 
A permanent solution can be reached only when business adopts the dynamic 
approach to safety problems that it takes toward production problems. 


THE FOREMAN’S ROLE 


Though the success or failure of the safety program depends in large 
measure upon the supervisory group, a surprising number of organizations 
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do not make any effort to have the supervisors participate. Job and foreman- 
ship training programs are often planned without any consideration of safety 
methods, with the result that the best opportunity for training in accident 
prevention is lost. 

Foremen frequently fail in their responsibility by enforcing safety regu- 
lations in a vacillating manner. In performing certain operations, workers 
are permitted to discount safety, while in other cases rigid compliance with 
the rules is exacted. 

Some foremen assume that workers are or should have been trained; 
others lack the ability to impart their knowledge of safe working methods to 
subordinates ; still others hesitate to criticize the experienced worker for fear 
of an adverse reaction. In most cases the foremen’s inadequacy or indiffer- 
ence reflects the need for thorough supervisory training in accident preven- 
tion. 

The foregoing sounds like a rather heavy indictment against manage- 
ment. However, all these conditions do not exist in every company but are 
found in varying degrees and combinations. 


APPLYING SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES 


It is the duty of the safety engineer to find or help find the solutions to 
these problems. To this end, a résumé of some pertinent management prin- 
ciples is offered as a guide in establishing a safety program: 


1. The principle of objective. A clear statement must be made of the objec- 
tive in view, such as the maintenance of safe and clean jobs, reduction in 
absenteeism from on- or off-the-job accidents, reduction in the loss of 
materials and man-hours resulting from accidents, and the enhancement 
of employee good will. 

2. The principle of analysis. A completely objective, thorough analysis of 
the relation of the entire problem of safety to persons and property 
should be made so as to bring to light all the elements involved. 

3. The principle of functionalization. The plan should be built around the 
functions to be performed, not around the personnel. This should dis- 
courage the feeling that any department head or supervisor is above 
participating in the program. 

4. The principle of personnel. The right man should be selected for the 
job, without favor or regard for internal politics. He should be a 
cooperative person, with the vision to determine what must be done and 
the courage to do it. He must be able to instill the desire for safety in 
others and enlist the aid of executives and employees in the common 
cause. 

5. The principle of departmentalization. Safety engineering activities 
should be clearly defined, logically arranged, and carefully coordinated. 
Close cooperation should be maintained with medical, claim, personnel 
and other related departments. 
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6. The principle of responsibility. Responsibility for the mechanics of the 
safety program should be centralized in the person of the safety engineer. 
As a corollary, he should be delegated the authority to do his work 
properly. Responsibility for the safety of individual employees should 
rest with the department heads who exercise authority over their 
activities. 

7. The principle of standardization. The best and safest practices should 
be determined, described in simple, concise terms, made known and 
understood by all as the company’s standards. 


NEED FOR EMPLOYEE EDUCATION 


Enlightened management today recognizes that discipline alone will not 
accomplish much in the safety program. True, it may produce some immediate 
results, but these will be more than offset by employee and union resistance. 
The most successful method of promoting the safety activity is through em- 
ployee education. The educational program should start at the top and work 
down through the ranks. Job training and foremanship classes should be set 
up in conjunction with the safety department. Constant safety education 
should be offered all employees and new applicants. 

The success of the safety plan will be in direct proportion to the interest, 
support and leadership of management. As a final recommendation to manage- 
ment, it is suggested that a follow-up on results be made from time to time. 


THE SAFETY ENGINEER'S JOB 


Let us now examine the role of the safety engineer. His is a comparatively 
new job, beset by all the headaches and growing pains of any pioneer activity. 
Not the least of his problems result from the fact that management and labor 
as a whole have not yet been “sold” on the importance of safety engineering. 
The future of the job demands that this be done. 

As in every new occupation, safety engineering has attracted men totally 
unsuited for the work, who lack initiative, organizational ability, personality, 
and plain intestinal fortitude. 

It is not unusual to find that the job of a safety engineer has little more 
status than a plant job, and he has not made any effort to better his position 
because, as it is often expressed, “I never tried since you just can’t do it in this 
company.” While this may be true in a few cases, there are a number of 


instances where better men have made their jobs important by producing 
_ results. 


COMMON FAULTS OF SAFETY ENGINEERS 


Lack of proper planning is a common fault that results in wasted effort 
and lost prestige because no goal has been set, no program established, and no 
semblance of an organization attained. The usual excuse is that the safety 
engineer is too busy to plan. Generally he is too busy tacking up signs, picking 
up debris, or doing other menial tasks that should be left to others. Char- 
acteristically, he often wastes considerable time over some obscure accident 
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cause, while the plant accident frequency and severity rates are rising, largely 
as a result of common and easily remedied causes. 

There is the “ostrich type” who, despite a high dollar loss to his company, 
can always show a good accident record on paper, arrived at by adjusting 
results or by estimating low lost-time factors for accidents. Actually, injuries 
in his plant are frequent and oftentimes serious. This individual inspires only 
resistance to the general safety effort and employee ill-will toward his company. 


THE “ISOLATIONIST” ATTITUDE 


' There is also the fellow who will not make any effort to cooperate with 
medical, personnel, maintenance or other departments, but prefers to operate 
as a separate entity. Another type is the engineer who asks nothing and tells 
nothing and, when confronted with a problem for which he has no answer, 
considers it foolish to ask his fellow workers for help; when turned to for 
assistance, he hides his “knowledge” with a knowing smile. He is the one who 
makes little or no effort to keep abreast of changing techniques for controlling 
accidents. 

Too frequently the safety engineer does not perceive the relationship of his 
job to the whole production schedule, though the cost of accidents significantly 
affects production costs. He approaches management with loss curves in terms 
of frequency and severity rates only. While these serve a purpose, manage- 
ment can often be sold a better “bill of goods” by showing the added produc- 
tion costs resulting from accident losses. 

Often the academic-minded safety engineer talks to workers in such 
technical language and attempts to illustrate his points with such complicated 
charts that his meanings are completely incomprehensible to the layman. In 
such cases, workers may well remark, “He’s a smart fellow, all right. Wonder - 
what the devil he was talking about ?” 

Another shortcoming of the safety engineer is his frequent failure to 
draw on many available sources of help, such as engineering societies, safety 
organizations, and insurance companies, all of which are only too ready to 
supply advice and assistance. We should remember that the safety program 
is like any other organizational activity: It tends to run down, lose interest 
value, and stagnate if not revitalized with an occasional injection of new ideas: 


SUMMARY 


These criticisms are not leveled at all safety engineers but, again, one 
or a combination of the defects discussed may prevail in any plant. Many 
of the faults which we consider typical of management may, likewise, be 
charged to the individual safety engineer. 

If the safety program is to be effective, the engineer must apply these 
principles of business to his work: Define the objective in view; analyze the 
entire problem; establish the unit on a working basis, equipped with sufficient 
personnel—in this case, an adequate staff of inspectors is particularly impor- 
tant; train them thoroughly; seek the authority and, finally, assume the 
responsibility for doing a top-notch job. 











A PROCEDURAL AID IN ABSENTEE CONTROL 


By CHARLES A. WOOD 
Director, Industrial Relations 
Pollak Manufacturing Company 
Arlington, N. J. 


A simple device which has contributed importantly to absentee control in the 
writer's company is described in the following article. The Absence Call Card 
cuts down unwarranted absenteeism by requiring immediate advance notices 
of absences with statements of reasons. In addition, the procedure outlined 
by Mr. Wood has facilitated record-keeping, saved supervisory time, dissi- 
pated conflicts of fact. and in general developed a more responsible employee 
attitude toward absenteeism. 


ag FECTIVE absentee control cannot be attained through the use of any 
single device or procedure. A sound over-all control program is the 
result of several major and many minor factors.‘ One such factor which 
the writer’s company has found unusually helpful is a small card known as 
the Absence Call Card (see illustration on following page). 

This card was devised to discourage unjustifiable absenteeism by requir- 
ing that employees give the company prompt advance notice of absences and, 
incidentally, to facilitate the systematic recording of information on absentee- 
ism. Prior to adoption of the card, telephone calls from absent employees 
were directed to their foremen. Delays in getting calls through often aroused 
impatience and resentment. An unnecessary additional workload was placed 
on the switchboard. Foremen were frequently called away from their jobs 
to answer such calls. Conflicts of fact arose as to whether or not calls had 
been made, and attempts to resolve them were unsatisfactory because of the 
inadequate records. Since employees were aware of the difficulties of establish- 
ing the correct facts, this knowledge gave rise to a less responsible employee 
attitude. Both direct and indifect costs were affected. 

The card is of a convenient size to fit either pocket or pocketbook. To 
enhance its usefulness, a complete calendar for the year is printed on the 
reverse. The face of the card gives the employee the name of his foreman and 
his superintendent, the number of the plant in which he is employed, and his 
clock number. It will be noted that the questions required to be answered 
by the employee are restricted as to form, substance and number. 


SPECIAL EXTENSION NUMBER IDENTIFIES ABSENCE CALLS 


An arbitrary extension number which immediately identifies the incoming 
call as an absence call is assigned to each plant. Use of these special numbers 
avoids tying up the telephone switchboard ‘for, when the operator receives 





1 In the experience of the writer, the following items have contributed importantly to absentee control: 
(a) a quarterly message from the payroll department calling attention to the additional dollar total 
the employee would have earned during the quarter were it not for absences; (b) competitive absentee 
record boards graphically depicting departmental absence records; (c) a combined graphic, statistical 
and analytical monthly summation for management and the supervisory staff; (d) adequate personnel 
records covering each employee; (e) prompt investigation of departments showing the highest per- 
centages of absenteeism; (f) application of remedies; (g) union contract permitting quarterly with- 
drawal of merit and automatic wage increases if employee has had more than five unexcused absences 
during preceding quarter. 
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MR, 
MRS. Clock 
MISS No. 





You are employed in plant No. 





Your foreman is 





Your superintendent is 





IF YOU CANNOT REPORT FOR WORK 
CALL PROMPTLY KEARNY 2-5600, 
EXTENSION AND SAY: 


(1) “This is an absence call” 
(2) “My name is [give your name]" 


(3) “My clock number is [give your 


number]" 

(4) “My foreman is [give your foreman’s 
name]" 

(5) “The reason for my absence is [state 
reason]" 

(6) “Il expect to return to work on [give 
date when you expect to return to 
your job]” 


SEE OTHER SIDE 











Absence Call Card 
(Reverse of this card contains a 
calendar for the current year) 


a request for an absence extension number, she refers the call at once to a 
member of the timekeeping group assigned to record incoming absence calls 
in triplicate. 

The employee calling in provides the information indicated on the card, 
and this is recorded on a little ticket-duplicating machine. Of the three tickets 
which are made up, the original goes promptly to the personnel office, one 
is sent to the plant superintendent’s office, and the third copy is transmitted 
to the foreman.? So far as the foreman is concerned, the ticket is merely 
a detailed confirmation, since he is notified by telephone immediately by the 
member of the timekeeping group who receives the calls so that he may make 
necessary operating adjustments promptly. 

Unless the absence-call extension is serviced at all times, the procedure 
will prove unsatisfactory. For that reason care should be taken that no gaps 


2 It is not thought necessary to describe the record ticket here other than to say that it provides space 
for the answers to items 2 through 6 on the Absence Call Card, 
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exist in the servicing between shifts or at any other times when employees 
may logically be expected to telephone in. 

Any worker who attempts to communicate directly with his foreman 
about an absence instead of using the extension number is referred back by 
the foreman to the proper extension number. 

It may be of interest to note that the Call Card has been reprinted on the 
inside cover of the employee handbook, where it provides a permanent record 
of the names of the plant superintendents and foremen and the clock numbers. 

Experience with the Absence Call Card has been gratifying. Conflicts 
of fact have been dissipated, for the most part. Particularly noteworthy has 
been the development of a more responsible attitude with regard to telephoning 
in promptly. The record made of the reasons for absences assists not only 
the superintendents’ offices but also the labor relations staff. The burden 
upon telephone operators has been materially lightened since absence calls are 
now handled with expedition. More efficient routing of these calls has also, 
of course, saved the time of the supervisors. In the writer’s opinion, the 
Absence Call Card has justified the slight effort spent in its development and 
has earned a place for itself in the postwar absentee control procedure. 


3 Upon transfer to another department, a new Absence Call Card is issued to the employee. 
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WaGE DETERMINATION UNDER’ TRADE 
Unions. By John T. Dunlop. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1944. 
231 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Edwin E. Witte* 


This book deals with wage theory and 
is addressed primarily to economists. It 
makes suggestive and worthwhile reading 
also for everyone who has anything to do 
with the negotiation of union agreements 
or who wants to understand why trade 
unions act as they do. 

The first six chapters are devoted to 
“exploration in a preliminary way of some 
aspects of the wage policies of trade 
unions” and to consideration of “certain 
analytical tools to assist in the interpreta- 
tion of union activities.” The last four 
chapters discuss specific problems involv- 
ing wage theory which have been provoca- 
tive of much controversy among econ- 
omists. 

The thesis of the author is that theoriz- 
ing about wages on the basis of assumed 
free and automatic labor markets is “little 
more than gymnastics” in an age of trade 
unionism and collective bargaining. It is 
his further thesis that, while the wage 
policy of the trade unions can be general- 
ized as being “the maximization of the 
wage bill,” it is far too complex to be 
dealt with adequately in such generalities. 
It is affected by numerous factors, both 
economic and non-economic, whose inter- 
play produces many variations between 
unions and in differing situations. They 
include, among many others, the wage 
structure, the bargaining unit, the degree 


- * Public Member, National War Labor Board. 


and character of organization among en- 
terprises, the related product and supply 
markets, political control within the union, 
and the degree of unionization. Wages 
are not a simple dollar-and-cents price per 
hour or piece, but include such elements 
as overtime rates, shift premiums, vaca- 
tions, guaranteed earnings, holiday and 
Sunday pay, lunch periods, wash-up time, 
in-grade and between-grade promotions, 
sick leave, group insurance, etc. Trade- 
union wage policy, moreover, is often di- 
rected toward non-income objectives, such 
as promotion of union membership, desired 
working conditions, and others. The au- 
thor’s conclusion is that, since collective 
bargaining is new and varied, its effects 
upon the economy cannot be appraised 
categorically. Its future efficacy as an in- 
strument of resource allocation and income 
creation depends upon conditions which at 
this stage can be little more than enu- 
merated, and which are themselves subject 
to change. It is clear, however, that “the 
automatic pricing mechanism as model or 
institution in the labor market is dead. 
The economic future of the country will 
depend in no small measure upon the kind 
of collective bargaining which emerges. 
These problems are of such importance as 
to command continuous and careful study 
for the next generation.” 

The discussion throughout employs the 
terminology and the methods of present- 
day theoretical economists. There are 
many formulae, charts and graphs, a mass 
of statistical data, and much close, deduc- 
tive reasoning. The author is not an 
unorthodox “labor economist” but a Har- 
vard professor who is thoroughly versed 
in the lore of economic theory. This 





Note: New books on personnel management are also reviewed regularly in the Associa- 
tion’s monthly publication, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW. 
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study, first and foremost, is a contribution 
to economic theory, designed to convince 
economists that the traditional treatment 
of wages is very unrealistic, and to sug- 
gest promising approaches for further ex- 
ploration in the development of a more 
realistic theory. It is also of interest 
and value, however, to the man who 
has to deal practically with trade unions. 
Despite the author’s evident scholarship, 
laymen can readily follow his train of 
thought. His ideas are refreshing, and 
many of them have practical application. 

Only a few of the author’s conclusions 
of practical value can be noted here. The 
pronouncements on wage policy of the 
trade unions are intended primarily for 
their members and are not very helpful for 
an understanding of this policy. While 
wage rates are only one element in the 
price of labor, the base rate is the symbol 
of trade-union achievements. What 
unions seek to do is to alter wage policy 
from an employer’s “take it or leave it” 
to a negotiated market rate or a quoted 
price for labor fixed by the unions. In 
their bargaining, unions operate in “an 
essentially non-cyclical time _ setting.” 
Their wage policy is determined and de- 
signed for the employed rather than the 
unemployed. Yet it is not true that unions 
always seek the highest wage rates they 
can possibly get and that they do not 
take into account how increases will affect 
employment or the market for the prod- 
ucts manufactured. Trade unions do not 
shape their policies in the interests of the 


total economy, but they are seldom monop- 
olies and their wage policies cannot be 
shown to have had detrimental effects on 
either production or employment. Specific- 
ally, available statistics do not bear out 
the view widely held among economists 
that unions kept wages during the ’thirties 
at so high a level as to retard recovery. 
The percentage of the total product which 
went to labor was no higher in organized 
industries in the ‘thirties than in the 
*twenties. Industries differed widely with 
regard to wage reductions or wage-rate 
maintenance during the depression period, 
but the degree of unionization had little 
relation to what they did in this respect. 
Some of the industries which reduced 
wages earliest and most drastically were 
highly organized. Nor is there clear proof 
that wage reduction promoted recovery in 
any industry. The net total effects of 
trade unionism and union wage policies 
on the economy in the past are uncertain. 
But there is every reason to believe that 
unions are going to be even more im- 
portant in the years immediately ahead 
than they have already become. What 
effects they will produce will depend upon 
policies which are only now evolving. The 


future of the American economy will be 


powerfully affected by these policies. It 
is, therefore, very important that both the 
professional economists and the practical 
people who have to deal with unions 
should try to understand how they func- 
tion and what they seek. 


Vacations 


O insure that employees will have a relaxing vacation instead of merely whil- 

ing away their time at home, the Lewyt Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y., pro- 
vides each vacationer with prepaid board and meals at the place of his choice, 
prepaid bus fare, plus gratuities and a week’s salary. 

At vacation time the employee is asked to select the place most attractive to 
him or herself from a scrapbook describing more than 150 popular lake and sea- 
shore resorts within a 100-mile radius of New York. A bureau within the Lewyt 
organization then reserves rooms and transportation. 

In adopting the prepaid vacation system, the management recognized the ad- 
vantages which this plan holds over the conventional rest period. After a week 
of such relaxation, employees have been found to show a decided improvement 


both physically and mentally. 


—Dun’s Review 8/45 
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